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MAINTENANCE OF SMALL DRAINAGE DITCHES 


BY SETH DEAN 


The cleaning and maintenance of 
small ditches is a matter of some mo- 
ment, and may be of no little con- 
cern to boards of supervisors and oth- 
ers who are directly charged with the 
duty of keeping them in serviceable 
condition; and in this connection, Ben 
Franklin’s proverb, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” has 
direct application. In most cases of 
silting, the direct cause is some ob- 
struction in the channel, together with 
fhe variableness in the volume of the 
flow, the difference in the volume be- 
tween flood and minimum flow fre- 
quently being as much as 500 per cent. 
The season of the year when maxi- 
mum flow occurs in Iowa is usually 
from May 15th to July 15th, the time 
when farmers are actively engaged in 
stirring the soil, in the process of cul- 
tivation of thei crops. In conse- 
quence, the run-off from these plowed 
fields reaches the ditch loaded to its 
full carrying capacity with soil, and 
any form of resistance that will retard 
the current, causes the water to let 
go of part of its load proportionate to 
the amount of the resisting force, be 
it a wire fence, a hay bridge, or a 
growth of weeds and 





wide and a foot deep, the rate of fall 
being about two feet per mile. There 
was considerable sand and some drift 
in the silt, but no growth of weeds or 
brush. The plan used consisted of a 
flat-bottomed boat or scow, seven by 
eighteen feet in size, and sixteen inch- 
es deep, made of inch plank, in the 
bottom of which a platform of two- 
inch plank was laid to support the 
machinery, which consisted of a four- 
horse gasoline ngine belted to a 
pump with three-inch suction and two 
and a half inch discharge. The pump 
was equipped with ten feet of three- 
inch suction hose, with strainer on 
the inlet end, and for discharge had 
about fifteen feet of two and a half 
inch fire hose, with one inch nozzle. 
The scow when loaded required about 
six inches of water to float. 
Commencing at the lower end of the 
silt bed, the boat was poled forward 
or held in place as required, and a jet 
of water turned through the nozzle 
into the silt, that readily broke and 
stirred it up, permitting the water to 





and pump shipped to other work, 
which was charged with their cost, 
thus making the net cost of the plant 
$248.05, and the cost of cleaning 10.53 
cents per cubic yard. 

Prior to installing the water jet as 
above described, the writer tried 
breaking up the silt with dynamite, 
but found this very expensive and un- 
satisfactory, but he has been informed 
that elsewhere some contractors have 
used that method successfully. How- 
ever, no data of costs or efficiency of 
the experiments have been available. 

On one occasion, a bed of silt inter- 
spersed with logs, brush, corn stalks, 
etc., was removed by using drags 
made from the beams and shovels of 
worn out corn cultivatois, by bolting 
the parts together in such a way that 
they presented the appearance of two 
anchors placed at right angles. The 
point of the beam was fitted with a 
swivel, so that the implement could 
revolve. By attaching ropes to the 
drag, placing a team on each bank, 
and dragging the plow in the chan- 





cubic yard, but in general they are not 
suited to a clean-out job. 

In the fall of 1911, we cleaned and 
deepened what is known as Seaton’s 
ditch, in Harrison county, Iowa. This 
is a drainage ditch 7,600 feet long, wit2 
six feet bottom width and side slopes 
one to one. During the rainy season 
and for a time afterward the ditch car- 
ries water, but is usually dry duriag 
the fall months. The work of clean- 
ing was let by contract, at 19 cents 
per cubic yard. The contractor bid to 
do the work with teams, but the 
ground proved too soft for this, and a 
small drag line dredge was purc.rased 
and the work successfully carried out 
with this, which proved to be an ex- 
cellent machine for the work. The 
machine was made of light timber con- 
struction, the framework sixteen feet 
wide, mounted on rollers, and designed 
to work astride the ditch in clean-out 
work. The power is generated by an 
eight horse power gasoline engine, 
waich also serves to move the machine 
forward, or transport it from one job 
to another along the common roads 
if the distance is not great. It used 
a one-third yard scoop, two men to op- 
erate it, using about 





willows. The result 
is a blanket of silt in 
the bed and on the 
sides of the channel, 

which, as soon as the 

flood wave has gone 

and the dry season 
appears, furnishes an 
ideal seed bed, invit- 
ing a growth of 
weeds and willows, 
and if not removed, 
furnishes lodgment 
for silt the following 
or succeeding sea- 
sons. After the bed 
is once formed, it 
can only be removed 
by some artificial 
means, and the best 
and cheapest method 
will depend much on 
the size of the chan- 
nel, the volume of 
water, the nature of 
the silt to be re- 
moved, and the ac- 
cessibility of the 
work, 

The ditches in 
mind in this article 
are such as- are 
found in every coun- 
ty in the state, and 
range in size from 
say three to six feet 
in bottom width, 
with side slopes of 
about one to one, 
and depths of three to six feet as 
first constructed. The channels are 
usually designed to run about bank 
full in floods, and the flow then 
shrinks to a small, sluggish stream or 
dries up completely at the end of the 
Wet season. The channel is usually 
spanned by road and farm bridges at 
frequent intervals, requiring the use 
of machinery that can either pass un- 
der or go around these bridges when 
the cleaningout process is undertaken. 
To meet these conditions in the past, 
the contractor usually resorted to the 
team and scraper method, doing the 
work during the dry period, and in 
some cases this is the best method at 
the present time, but usually rather 
expensive. The uncertainty of get- 
ting teams when wanted, and the im- 
Possibility of doing the work in wet 
Weather, has caused contractors to 
look for other methods. 


‘n the spring of 1910, the writer 
clk aned a bed of silt ranging from six 
Inches to three feet in thickness, and 
three-fourths of a mile in length, from 
@ channel originally cut sixteen feet 
Wide on the bottom, but at the time 
in question the stream of water flow- 
ine over the silt was about ten feet 

















Dredge Boat Cutting Drainage Ditch Across a Railroad Grade. 


float it away. .u.e work was done in 
March and April, when the flowing 
water was clear and capable of carry- 
ing silt in suspension. The distance 
from the center of the silt bed to the 
outlet of the ditch was about 10,000 
feet, and the current was sufficiently 
strong that little settling of silt oc- 
curred. Three highway and one rail- 
road bridge spanned the ditch in the 
distance cleaned, but the boat readily 
passed under them. Two men oper- 
ated the machine, and the total 
amount of silt removed was 2,346 cu- 
bic yards in 33 working days. 

The cost of the equipment was as 
follows: 


Se On ee $ 45.00 
Engine and punip ............ 200.00 
Fifteen feet condemned hose, 
a 3.00 
Belting and fittings .......... 8.60 


Freight, hauling and setting up 32.00 
Two men, thirty-three days, at 
eee ne ere 132.00 
Gasoline and oil ..... awiasterats 26.40 
Repairs on machinery ....... 1.05 


Total: ~...ccscccsccscsccccccecs $448.05 


After the work was completed, the 
plant was dismantled and the engine 





nel, the mass was broken up After 
pulling out the logs and wire (dyna- 
mite being used sometimes to dislodge 
them), the water floated out the silt. 
A close measurement of the silt and 
drift removed from the channel was 
not made, as the work was done under 
the day system, but approximately 
2,800 yards was taken out, the cost 
being as follows: 
Four teams with drivers, at 

$3.50 each, for twenty-four 


NN aio ra Fas a SAV eens $336.00 
Two drags, with ropes and fix- 

SME SURE ies oc elcuks eed 10.00 
Dynamite USE: io ik sinc sd ce sos 5.00 
Foreman, twenty-four days, at 

Sree Gl GOP  id5 8 cde vee 60.00 

CME 6.0 9 Senet isinadamdenda $411.00 


The above figures show a cost of 
about 15 cents per cubic yard. 

In some cases a small “orange peel” 
dredge located on the bank, the boom 
reaching over the channel, could be 
used very successfully, the. objection 
being that this style of bucket leaves 
a very ragged, uneven channel for na- 
ture to dress up afterward. The writer 
used such a machine in one case of 
new work at a.cost of 10 cents per 








ten gallons of gaso- 
line per day. About 
250 cubic yards of 
earth in ten hours 
was the capacity of 
the machine on the 
job in question. The 
machine being of 
wood construction, 
is not very durable, 
but as most of the 
wood is in_ sizes 
that are kept in all 
lumber yards, defec- 
tive pieces can eas- 
ily be replaced. 
Cases sometimes ap- 
pear where a cen- 
trifugal pump that 
is mounted either on 
a barge floating in 
the channel, or on 
a truck to move 
along the beam, and 
driven by a gas or 
oil engine, can be 
succesfully and eco- 
nomically used to 
pump the silt from 
the channel. This 
kind of plant re- 
quires a_ consider- 
able volume of wa- 
ter to operate it; 
and only about 25 to 
40 per cent in vol- 
ume of solids can ba 
removed in this way 
thus requiring from 
60 to 75 per cent of water to be pumped. 
The excavated material is usually dis- 
charged over the levee or waste bank 
to prevent its flowing back into the 
ditch. Some land owners do not con- 
sider this a damage, but otners object 
to having their lands irrigated under 
the plea of drainage benefits. The 
writer has had no experience with this 
method of work, and has no cost data 
on the subject. 








The Minnesota supreme court has 
declared the Johnson cream shipment 
law unconstitutional. This law was 
passed by the last legislature, and 
prohibited the shipment of cream for 
a greater distance than sixty-five miles 
unless it had been pasteurized or car- 
ried in a refrigerator car. The law 
was bitterly fought from the first, as 
it imposed a considerable hardship on 
dairymen who had to ship a great dis- 
tance. The idea of the law was to 
ward off the shipment of cream by 
centralizer plants and to protect the 
health of those who got he butter frém 
cream that had been shipped too far; 
but the law did not prove practical, 
and was declared unconstitutional. 
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Farm Sale Note Credit 


Now that the question of farm cred- 
its (or hetter, farm credit) is under 
discussion in congress and out of it, 
and all sorts of plans and schemes 
are being devised and advocated for 
the improvement of farm credit, it 
may be worth while to make a study 
of the methods of farmers when the 
country was new for increasing their 
credit, or rather for making use of the 
credit which they had, that is, mak- 
ing their natural credit available. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, when 
money was scarce all over the corn 
belt, the farmers themselves had de- 
vised a way for obtaining credit, fol- 
lowing lines which in our judgment 
must be followed if we are to have 
any real improvement of the farmer’s 
credit. The farmer who needed mon- 
ey and could not borrow at the banks, 
made a public sale either alone or in 
conjunction with some of his neigh- 
bors. They sold different kinds of live 
stock, grain, farm implements for 
which they had no particular use. The 
sale was widely advertised all over 
the country roundabout, in the county 
papers. An auctioneer was employed, 
and some bank cashier or banker's 
clerk who was a judge of credit in 
the neighborhood was asked to make 
out the notes. Such sales were quite 
common at that ime. 

The notes given were signed by the 
buyer, by one to four securities, and 
were then sold to the bank, generally 
the one which sent its cashier or 
clerk to make out the notes. Inasmuch 
as there were a great many of these 
sales in every neighborhood and in 
every county, the banker could not 
hold these notes. He sold them to 
some broker in a larger city; and they 
eventually found their way into the 
hands of brokers in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or New York—generally in 
New York—and were again sold to 
men who wanted an investment that 
brought a reasonably high rate of in- 
terest and with the best of security. 

There was no better investment to 
the capitalist than these farm sale 
notes. Why? Because of the secur- 
ity. The note was secured by one, 
two, three, sometimes four farmers. 
When the farmer who made the sale 
sold the notes, he -endorsed them. 
When the banker who bought the 
notes from the farmer sold them to 
the broker, he endorsed them. When 
the broker sold them again, he en- 
dorsed them. So the oftener they 
changed hands, the better the secur- 
ity. We acquired a gocd many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of these notes at 
one time and another. Sometimes we 











.kept them; but when needing the 


money we so'd them; and we never 
had to pay a single cent because of 
failure of the makers of the notes to 





take up the paper. In fact, farmers 
would pay their sale notes. before 
they paid anything else. Why? Be- 
cause their honor was involved. Their 
neighbors had thought enough of them 
to go their security and become liable 
for their debts, and therefore they 
took up the notes. 

We are satisfied that any system of 
farm credits must be essentially on 
the same basis as these farm sale 
notes. There is no reason why the 
farmers in a township might not make 
2 security that would be worth 100 
per cent on its face anywhere in the 
world of commerce, if the principle 
underlying these sale notes is adopted. 

First, there was unlimited liability 
for the face of the note, when signed 
by farmers over a limited area. For 
it was only farmers who were well 
known, whose names would be ac- 
cepted as security. The _ stranger 
whose credit was not known would 
not be accepted as security. We are 
glad to say that this idea is embodied 
in the proposed rural credit bill main- 
ly drafted by Mr. R. C. Milliken. We 
quote from the arguments submitted 
by him to the committee on banking 
and currency in the United States 
senate, on this proposed bill relative 
to rural credit: 

“The fundamental principles of the 
rural credit society are: (1) Unlim- 
ited liability of members of each lo- 
cal association. (2) Operations con- 
fined to small zones, not to exceed 
fifty square miles. (3) Gratuitous ex- 
pense of management of local associ- 
ations. (4) Local associations feder- 
ated by states. (5) State branches 
federated by a union of all branches. 
(6) Use of bill of exchange instead of 
expensive deposit system. (7) Divi- 
sion of the powers in control into (a) 
executive, (b) legislative, and (c) in- 
spection, with no conflict of author- 
ity anywhere. (8) Freedom from gov- 
ernment fetters.” 

Mr. Milliken would have these local 
associations made up of twenty or 
more farmers of an area not to ex- 
ceed fifty square miles, each associa- 
tion to have a government of its own. 
He would have the officers give their 
services gratuitously, with the excep- 
tion of a clerk, the bookkeeper in 
some store or bank, whose services 
would not cost them more. than five 
dollars a month. He proposes that 
these associations be grouped togéth- 
er in branches in each state, and that 
these again be grouped into a bank 
or society at Washington; that each 
state branch have a capital of from 
fifty thousand to a million, and that 
the whole be combined in an Amer- 
ican bank located at Washington, 
which the government will guarantee, 
when all the states are recognized, 
to the extent of ten million dollars. 

The system is rather complicated, 
and we are not attempting to discuss 
it in detail, but simpiy pointing out 
that it is really an enlargement of the 
form of credit which the farmers had 
already devised in their sale notes. 

Under this system, twenty farmers 
would form a local association. If a 
man wanted a loan, the men selected 
as officers (or in the terms of the bill 
as “visors, directors and censors’), 
would pass upon it and endorse it. It 
would then be sent to the state asso- 
ciation, and if that association passed 
on it favorably, a check would be 
sent to the local association. The 
paper would then be sent to the na- 
tional association, and would be of- 
fered for sale in the money markets 
of the world at a definite rate of dis- 
count. In other words, the state as- 
sociation would take the place of the 
bank which hand.ed the farmer’s sale 
notes, and the parent association 
would take the place of the broker, 
who in old times sold this paper to 
whoever wanted an investment. 

It is simply the development and 
enlargement and perfection of the old 
sale note system, and would be en- 
tirely independent of our ordinary 
banking system. It has in fact many 
of the best features of the farmers’ 
banks of France and Germany. We 
have seen nothing else proposed that 
commends itself to us as does this 
bill. Under it, it will not be necessary 
for the farmer to own land in order to 
borrow money, as is the case under 
some of the bills presented to con- 
gress. 

The local association would take in- 
to account all the elements of credit 
—personal character, industry, intel- 
ligence, thrift. It would give the rent- 
er a chance, which other bills do not. 
It would give the hired hand who ex- 
pected to become a renter a chance; 








and, best of all, it is on the principles 
already tried out in the old sale note. 

It was very interesting to watch 
sales. We remember when we had a 
sale every year thirty years ago, 
amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars, that nearly every buyer asked 
credit. Money was scarce then. We 
were selling hogs at three and four 
cents a y;ound, feeder cattle at two 
and three-iourths and three cents; 
while corn was fifteen to twenty cents 
a bushel. Farmers did not have the 
money, and nearly every man asked 


‘the seller to take his note. 


After 1897, when business improved 
and farmers did not need credit as 
much as they did in previous years, 
sales went on just the same, but buy- 
ers paid cash, and the form of the 
notes changed. In the early days, the 
note was given without interest if 
paid when due. Afterwards they were 
given bearing six, seven or eight per 
cent interest. In other words, when 
money was scarce, farmers bid high- 
er, because they had the use of the 
money for a year without interest. 
Afterwards, wh in the notes bore in- 
terest, they bid an accordingly lower 
price. 

The man who had money in the 
early days discounted his note on the 
terms of the sale, generally eight per 
cent. Those who did not have the 
money simply borrowed it at eight 
per cent. In later days, men paid the 
notes, if they had the money. If not, 
they would borrow it at the current 
rate of interest, generally six per cent. 
Because they had the security, they 
were able to get money when they 
could not get it at the bank on the 
same security, all on account of the 
fact that the farmer would not call 
upon those who had secured him to 
pay the note, but strained every nerve 
to pay it himself. 

It will be noticed by those who 
study the systems in vogue in other 
countries, that on short-term paper 
there is unlimited liability, and also 
supervision. Necessarily, the local 
credit bank or society must cover only 
a limited area, where people know 
the borrowers and can prevent any 
misuse of the funds borrowed. 

This proposed bill avoids what we 
regard as an entirely mistaken meth- 
od, that of loaning money direct to 
farmers on their land, taking the land 
as security. In guaranteeing the cap- 
ital stock of this bank, the govern- 
ment has behind it the security not of 
one farmer,’ but of all the farmers 
throughout all of the United States, 
who enter into this association. It is 
the most practical scheme we have 
yet seen for extending farm credit; 
and we hope our readers will not be 
so much taken up with the Mexican 
trouble as to prevent its final adop- 
tion, after years of discussion by the 
farmers of the United States. 


A Postal Library 


The Canadian parliament has had 
presented for its consideration the es- 
tablishment of a postal library. There 
are 10,000,000 people in Canada, and 
the schemeis forthe Canadian parlia- 


ment to voteasum of $10,000,000 with 
which to buy 16,000,000 books, or one 
book for each person in Canada. At 
each town and city in Canada there 
will be established a postal library, 
containing as many books as there 
are people in the town or city. For 
instance, Winnipeg, with 150,000 peo- 
ple, will have 150,000 books, and a lit- 
tle hamlet with 200 people will have 
200 books. The plan is that there is 
to be no reading room in connection 
with the postal library, but the books 
shall be mailed to and from the per- 
sons who want them, the books being 
delivered and returned in the same 
Way as any other mail. The idea is 
that borrowers shall pay a fee of 2 
cents in stamps for the use of a book 
for seven days. When the plan is 
completely worked out, it is expected 
that anyone in reach of the postoffice 
can secure any book desired in the 
library of 10,000,000 volumes, simply 
by postal card request. It is believed 
that on the farms and in the smaller 
towns the advantages of such a postal 
library would be tremendous. It is 
expected that in time the postal li- 
brary system might absorb the public 
libraries maintained by the cities. 
In Iowa we have a traveling library 
which on a small scale has many of 
the advantage of the postal library 
proposed in Canada. It has been giv- 
ing excellent service. It is not, how- 








ever, condueted on a large enough 
scale to make it of nearly as much 
value as the system proposed jp 
Canada. 

Why not have a postal library jy 
the United States? 


The Curing of Alfalfa Hay 


We are growing more and more gl. 
falfa every year.in the corn belt, and 
will grow more in the future than ip 
the past. Instead of cutting one crop 
a year of clover, or at most two, we 
will grow three crops of alfalfa, and 
in the southern part of our territory, 
four: In the latitude of central lowg 
the first crop of alfalfa will come jp 
about the first week in June, just the 
time you want to be in your corn field 
—and that is one reason why we have 
never urged farmers in the corn belt 
to sow a large acreage of alfalfa. 

Not only do you want to be in your 
corn field, but alfalfa is a very obsti- 
nate jade, wants to have her own way, 
must be cut when the buds begin to 
start out from the crown, no matter 





- whether it is in bloom or not. Gen. 


erally, it will be about one-fourth in 
bloom. The worst of it is that it is 
not usually good hay weather in this 
first week in June, and that’s another 
reason why we have not encouraged 
farmers to grow a large acreage. If 
they do, they may as well put up a 
silo for alfalfa, so that in case it rains 
they can cut this first crop and put it 
into it and thus save it. 

The same principles that govern the 
curing of clover govern also in alfal- 
fa. The conditions being the same, 
alfalfa is just as easily cured as clo- 
ver; but the conditions are not the 
same. The first cutting of alfalfa at 
its best estate is about three weeks 
before the first cutting of clover, at 
which later time we have warmer and 
more settled weather, and generaily 
less moisture in the atmosphere. 

The first crop of alfalfa is likely to 
be heavy—a ton and a half, two tons, 
sometimes three tons to the acre— 
and it is not an easy thing with poor 
hay weather in the early part of June, 
to secure a first-class sample of alfal- 
fa hay. It is safer for the farmer to 
take the time to put this first cutting 
in cocks, putting it up rather green, 
and covering it with a hay cap. Let 
it stand two or three days. Then take 
off the cap and open it out, handling 
it just as little as possible, and let it 
have access to sun and air. Then put 
it in the barn, or if necessary, put it 
in cock again and put on the hay cap. 
In this way you will get hay with 
most of the leaves on. 

The great problem in curing alfalfa 
is to get the moisture out through the 
leaves without making them so brittle 
that they will fall off. There is much 
more danger of alfalfa leaves falling 
off than clover leaves. Now remem- 
ber that alfalfa leaves are worth more 
than bran, pound for pound. [fn fact, 
a large part of the nutriment is in the 
leaf. Therefore, the more you shake 
it after it is dry, the more you handle 
it, the greater the percentage of 
leaves that will fall off and the poorer 
your hay will be. 

There is no more difficulty in curing 
the second and third crops of alfalfa 
than there is in curing clover. ‘he 
crop is not likely to be so large. You 
have better weather. The soil is not 
so wet. Hence the problem is com- 
paratively easy although occasionally 
you will find as bad weather for the 
curing of the second or third crop as 
you have for the first. Therefore you 
want to handle it more quickly and 
have not so much of it to handle; for 
that second crop comes in about the 
time you want to be threshing out of 
the shock. The third trop comes in 
when you are tired and want to g0 
visiting or fishing. 

All this with reference to the hu- 
mid section. There is no need of 
anyone living in the humid section 
telling farmers in central or wesiern 
Nebraska or Kansas how to cure 4l- 
falfa. They have forgotten more on 
that subject than we ever knew. Be 
sides it is an easy prob'em there: 
Mow it down, let it lie for a day or 
such a matter, get out your buck rake, 
and put it in a great, big stack. Thats 
all there is to it. They have more 
wind out here, have a drier atm0s- 
pher and a drier soil; hence the 
problem is easy. What they have to 
learn is how to handle their large 
acreage, and their men and teams. (0 
the best advantage, which is part of 
farm management rather than of bay 
making. 
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‘The Unspoken Thoughts of 
the Land 


If the land had an audible voice and 
could speak its opinion of the men 
who own it and the men who till it, 
there would be an opportunity for 
them to learn wisdom, provided they 
nad hearing ears. It would speak in 
various voices, for no two farms are 
just alike; but the difference would 


lie in the different ways of stating 
the same fundamental truths. All 
would agree in saying: This man 
who does as he pleases around here 
thinks he owns me and has power 
over me, as he paid for me his good 
money. He thinks he owns me, but 
in tact he is only a parasite, holding 
me and doing as he pleases with me, 
instead of holding me in trust for 
humanity. I am a small part of the 
garden from which the world must be 
fed or else starve. Any wrong done 
to me is therefore a wrong done to 
humanity. The owner, in fact, does 
not think of me at all except as a 
necessary convenience. He _ values 
me not for my own sake, but for the 
sake of the fertility with which 
through countless ages I have been 
stored. He does not value me, but 
the fertility in me. 

From this point of view, if the 
farms of the corn belt had a voice, 
and would tell what they really think 
about the men who claim to own and 
till them, they would be apt to say 
that as a whole they regard them as 
a rather indifferent lot. Claiming to 
value the land in proportion to the 
fertility it contains, for its capacity 
for food production, they are allow- 
ing its fertility to be wasted. More 
than that, they are selling it piece- 
meal, and making no effort at re- 
placement; and therefore, while it 
has doubled and trebled in price in 
the last thirty years, it is not produc- 
ing as much as it uid when it cost 
little. 

The land would laugh a great hill- 
shaking laugh if it heard the farmer 
say: “I bought this farm for $50 an 
acre, and have made it worth $150.” 
If it had a voice, it would reply: You 
old goose! Beyond putting up the 
buildings and fences, and keeping 
them in repair, you had nothing to 
do with that advance in price. It has 
advanced because land has become 
scarce; that’s all. 

It would be interesting to know 
the private opinion of the land con- 
cerning the tenant who has taken 
possession of it in the last sixty or 
ninety days. What it would say would 
depend on the condition under which 
the land was rented. If it had been 
abused for thirty years and lost its 
fertility, and if the tenant is paying 
a high price in cash or a large share 
of the rent, it would say to him: 

Poor fellow; the best thing for you 
to do is to abuse me some more. My 
advice to you would be to get every- 
thing you can out of me. It is true 
that I’ll suffer for it, but I am used 
to it, and I am long-«"ffering in many 
ways, and I'll have to suffer a good 
deal more before the eyes of my own- 
er will be opened. Don’t put any 
more into me than you can help; and 
get out of me all you can. 

It would give much the same ad- 
vice to the tenant on the farm that 
is held for speculation. It ‘would 
say: My dear fellow, you have no 
assurance that you will be here more 
than a year. You need not give any 
thought to the maintenance of fer- 
tility which I hold. Just get out of 
me all you can; then slip away and 
get a piece of land of your own. Then 
come to me, and I’ll give you some 
good advice out of my past experi- 
ence, 

If, however, the land had been 
somewhat abused, and some man has 
bought it who was a real farmer in 
Spirit, whether he farmed in person 
or not, and who has a vision of main- 
taining fertility and handing this farm 
down as a heritage to his children, 
then the land would say to the ten- 
ant: Now’s your chance. If you can 
get this man to give you assurance 
that you will share in the fertility 
you put into me, and stay on me from 
year to year, do your level best. Be 
a iarmer instead of a soil robber, a 
husbandman instead of a thief, a real 
farmer instead of a miner. Lay your 
Plans far ahead. Study to maintain 
fertility. Keep live stock, keep up 
appearances. Make the farm look 
like a home. I have an interest here. 





In fact, I. am the predominant part- 
ner. I have rights. Help me to main- 
tain my rights, and I will help you. 

If the land could speak to the 
farmer who is about to retire, whose 
tread and the tread of whose children 
has been a delight for many years, it 
would say: Now, don’t leave me. 
Don’t go to town. Don’t give these 
old fields over for a term of years to 
a tenant who may rob you and rob me 
through his methods. Build another 
house on me; stay here. See that my 
rights are protected and that I am 
not abused. For I have rights the 
same as you; and more than that, the 
world has rights. You are only a 
trustee, a steward. Discharge the du- 
ties of stewardship. Make me happy, 
and the world happier and more pros- 
perous. % 

In every lease of agricultural land, 
three parties are interested: the own- 
er, the tenant, and the land itself; 
and in the above we have simply 
voiced the desire and the demand of 
the land for justice. The corn belt 
will not be as it should be—like the 
garden of the Lord—until our laws 
and our leases recognize the rights 
of the predominant partner—the land. 


The Tenant Problem 


The time is near at hand-when the 
people of the United States must give 
serious and very careful attention to 
the tenant problem. It is mainly a 
farmer’s problem. The eastern states 
know little about it, partly because 
they are overwhelmingly urban, and 
partly because even among eastern 
farmers there is no serious tenant 
problem. The land is not rich enough 
to create a tenant problem. Tenant 
farming is the problem of rich land, 
confined mainly, in fact, to about twen- 
ty-four states out of the forty-eight: 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia. 

In the whole United States, in 1910, 
there were 2,354,676 tenants, and 2,- 
188,586 of them were in the states 
above mentioned. The percentage of 
tenant farmers has increased from 25.6 
per cent to 37 per cent in the last thir- 
ty years. 

In the state of Texas, it is becom- 
ing a political problem. There are in 
that state 225,000 tenant farmers— 
about as many as there are farms in 
Iowa. There is an election for gov- 
ernor in that state this year, as in oth- 
er states, and as usual there are sev- 
eral candidates. Governor Colquitt 
received last December a _ petition 
signed by 40,000 farmers, mostly ten- 
ants, asking him to call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to amend the 
constitution of the state in such a way 
as to enable the legislature to tax the 
speculative values out of lands in that 
state. 

If these tenants were organized, they 
could easily control the election and 
take possession of the state govern- 
ment. There is no likelihood of such 
an organization, for the tenant of the 
south is usually a shiftless fellow, in- 
capable of organization; but this 
movement, on which every candidate 
for governor will be obliged to define 
his position, is simply an indication of 
a very deep-seated unrest, which will 
spread to other southern states and 
eventually to Oklahoma, where the in- 
crease of tenants as compared to farm 
owners has been as two to one in the 
last ten years, and in Texas about the 
same, 

We take the above facts mainly from 
an address delivered before the Eco- 
nomic Society, in Chicago, last month, 
by Professor Holman, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who spent some 
years making agricultural investiga- 
tions in Texas. 

This tenant problem simply blocks 
any serious attempt at improvements 
in the way of marketing. This in- 
volves codperation, and neither in the 
south nor the north can there be ef- 
fective codperation except among a 
population more or less stationary. 
The majority of southern tenants 
move every year; hence there can be 
no codperative movement there. The 
same is true to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent in all the rich land states, where 
land tenancy is a serious problem. It 
affects not only marketing, but the 
church and the school, neither of 








which can prosper on a shifting popu- 
lation, even if the shifting is only from 
one farm to another, or from one 
township to another. 

All this calls renewed attention to 
the prevailing system of renting land. 
The only thing that can stop this mi- 
gratory movement and transform a 
community of more or less migrants 
into a settled, stable community, is 
such a system of leasing land as will 
enable tenants to have a certain de- 
gree of permanency, for at the bottom 
of all this is the question of land ten- 
ure; and we see no way of settling 
that question except by adopting the 
method that prevails in England, Bel- 
gium, and other European countries, 
by which the tenant is guaranteed op- 
portunity to utilize the fertility he 
may by good farming or by the pur- 
chase of fertilizers have put into the 
land. 

The tenant who realizes that he 
may be obliged to move at the end of 
a year, whether he farms the land of 
a speculator or of a retired farmer or 
of a business man who has made a 
land investment, will not do his best, 
and ought not to be expected to do 
h.s best; and the inevitable result is 
declining fertility. 

In fact, unless the landholders and 
tenants on the richer lands of the Uni- 
ted States come to an agreement by 
which there will be a reasonably cer- 
tain tenure, there can be no other re- 
sult than that these lands will decline 
in fertility as they have been doing, 
and the United States will lose her 
proud position as one of the main 
sources of the food supply of the 
world. How this can be brought about 
is not yet clear; but the initiative 
must be taken by the men who own 
land; and they must do this both for 
their own interest and the interest of 
every good thing in the community. 





Back to the Farm 


Tnere is a good deal of evidence 
in the papers and magazines that the 
people in the towns, and the sociolo- 
gists who are interested in humanity, 
are anxious to start a movement 
“back to the farm” among the unem- 
ployed. Doctor Steiner, in an article 


in one of the eastern magazines re- 
cently, suggested arrangements by 
which immigrants from southern Eu- 
rope, many of whom are farmers, 
might be directed to the country in- 
stead of being herded in the cities. 

There has been a Jack of work in 
the cities the United States over dur- 
ing the past winter, and men out of 
employment are rushing to whatever 
point promises an opportunity to get 
work. The mayor of St. Paul has 
been telegraphing to labor commis- 
sioners elsewhere, warning laboring 
men away from St. Paul, owing to a 
lack of work. The Associated Chari- 
ties of Des Moines have assisted ten 
poor familes to locate on farms in 
Iowa, where there is promise of work 
during the entire year, together with 
free house rent. 

This condition of things is not sur- 
prising. We have had boom times 
since 1897. The cities have been 
growing by leaps and bounds. Manu- 
facturing industries have greatly en- 
larged their facilities and work has 
been plentiful. The lure of the young 
men and women to the cities still 
continues. Naturally, this state of af- 
fairs must sooner or later come to an 
end; and when business assumes a 
waiting attitude, naturally it begins 
to decline, and men are thrown out of 
employment. Wages on the farm 
have advanced about 2 per cent a 
year, until some men are paying as 
high as $45 a month. For the first 
time in many years, farmers are pay- 
ing higher wages, all thfngs consid- 
ered, than the city; and, naturally, 
many men out of employment look 
with longing eyes to the farm. 

The unfortunate thing is that very 
few of these men are competent to 
work efficiently on the farm. We be- 
lieve there is a place for the immi- 
grants of whom Doctor Steiner spoke, 
but it is not on the corn belt farm, 
nor on the ordinary farm outside the 
corn belt. The farmer in §outhern 
Europe is used to farming with one 
horse, at most two, or a mule, or with 
the spade, or pruning hook. He is 
seldom used to driving two horses— 
much less four. He knows nothing 
whatever about improved machinery, 
nor live stock growing, the knowledge 
of which is an education in ‘itself, and 





which can be acquired to the best ad- 
vantage only in youth. There should 
be places in New England for this 
class of people, in the production of 
fruit, vegetables, etc., which find a 
market in the great cities; but the 
corn belt is not the place for them. 

Heretofore, laboring men have pre- 
ferred to go on short rations in the 
cities rather than have freedom in 
the country. Farmers have tried em- 
ploying unskilled city labor over and 
over again. We tried it ourselves at 
one time, and found the plan un- 
profitable. Other farmers have tried 
it, even in such a simple matter as 
shocking grain, and have found it un- 
profitable. We .wope our readers who 
have secured this help will not be 
disappointed. There may be room for 
this class of people in the east or in 
the south, and also on the Pacific 
coast. 

All this indicates to us that there is 
going to be a change. Booming times 
can not last. There must be a lull. 
People who are short of funds, so 
short that charity has to help them, 
are not likely to have the qualities 
that would make them efficient on the 
farm. Many boys reared in town, 
however, make good farmers if taken 
young. Some of the best farmers we 
have were reared in town, but they 
got their farm education in the coun- 
try, the only place in which this edu- 
cation can be obtained. 

Tnis fact that men in town are glad 
to go to the farm after they have 
failed in town should tend to check 
the movement of farm boys and girls 
to town, in the hope of enjoying the 
pleasure and the life of the city while 
making at least as much money as 
they could make on the farm. The 
greatest benefit that comes to the 
farmer from slight business depres- 
sion, through which we are now pass- 
ing, will be not in securing more help 
from the town, but in keeping the 
help that is trained to the farm. Thir- 
ty dollars a month the year around, 
free house, and the vegetables that 
can be grown by the laborer himself, 
is a much better thing than the wages 
that labor can hope to obtain the year 
around in the city. 

The city will continue to take, as 
it always has done, some of. the 


‘brightest; for the farm always raises 


more people than it can support or 
find work for; but oniy the brightest 
are of much use in the city. We don’t 
say it is best for the brightest to come 
to the city, for the farm will always 
find a place for really bright boys and 
girls. And there are also some people 
raised on the farm that have not the 
farm spirit and farm tastes, who have 
little individuality and can be eas- 
ily bossed, who naturally gravitate to 
the cities and fill minor positions in 
factory, store and shop. There are 
and always will be enough of these to 
supply the real needs of the city. 

The movement is very interesting, 
especially to those who can profit by 
its lessons. If the winter had not 
been as mild in the west as it has 
been, there would have been a great 
deal more suffering than there has 
been in the cities, because of the long 
excessive movement of population 
from the farm to the town. 





Intensive Farming Record 


Last year, D. H. Cole, of Scotts Bluff 
county, Nebraska, kept a record of 
what he had produced on two acres 
and a half of ground in the suburbs of 
a city. Nearly three-quarters of an 
acre of this was occupied by buildings 
and a lot for a cow to run in. From 
half an acre of fruit—strawberries, 
curants, gooseberries, plums and 
cherries—he sold $116 worth of fruit, 
and had $19 worth to use at home, this 
making a total of $135 from the half 
acre. A half acre of sweet corn net- 
ted him $43.85, and he had some left 
over for seed, chicken feed and fodder 
for his cow. One-fifth of an acre of 
tomatoes returned him $104.55. From 
another quarter acre he sold $48 worth 
of popcorn. The rest of the plot was 
in miscellaneous garden truck—peas, 
beans, onions, radishes, beets, lettuce, 
cucumbers, carrots, squash, turnips, 
cauliflower, etc. The total income was 
$430.70. 





Work horses should have very little 
hay at morning or at the noon feed. 
Plenty of grain is better, and their 
greater service will compensate for 
the extra grain allowance. 
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Taxation the Sore Spot With 
lowa Farmers 


The above heading is not a news 
item. Every farmer who has paid his 
spring taxes feels sore, and it does 
not ease the sore even a little bit to 
know he will have to pay nearly as 
much more next fall, next spring, and 
the following fall, before there will 
be any healing ointment available for 
his sore. In fact, we have some sore 
spots ourselves, and we don’t want 
anybody to rub salt on them. 

The railroads are as sore as the 
farmers; and the landlord in town is 
as sore as the farmer on his farm. 
None of these thought much about it 
when the executive council was in- 
creasing the valuation of the railroads 
and shoving up the valuation of lands 
in some counties and lowering them 
in others, so that, as the Apostle Paul 
said, there “should be equality.” We 


did not hink much about it, in fact, 
until we walked into the assessor’s 
office to settle the first installment, 
when instantly the cold chills began 


to run down our spine. The towns- 
man who had high-priced land in the 
suburbs of the city, not so much for 
profit in farming as for speculation, 
which he had rented at five or six 
dollars per acre, got a bad jolt when 
he found it took about two dollars per 
acre to pay the taxes for the year. 
And the jolt will be repeated about 
every six months, until some sensible 
method of getting the revenue to run 
the state is adopted. 

The method we are using was all 
right forty years ago, but is about as 
ill-fitting now as the pants of a ten- 
year-old would be for a full-grown 
before 


man. We pointed this out 
Wallaces’ Farmer was even thought 
of. From time to time we brought 


up the subject, but could not get a 
hearing. Now that every tax-payer is 
as sore as a boil, we hope that this 
very soreness itself will make them 
give us a patient hearing. 

Our present system is to levy a 
state tax on general property. It is 
now 4.9 mills, including the various 
millages levied by the people through 
various general assemblies. Without 
these last, with which no one at the 
state house has anything to do, it is 
2.9 mills. The higher the state tax, 
the more anxious every county is to 
keep its valuation low, and thus pay 
as little to the state as possible. The 
constitution of the state requires that 
all property shall be assessed at its 
full value; but it is never done, and 
never will be done until it is to the 
interest of the tax-payer to do so, and 
that will never be while he thinks it 
is to his interest to do the very oppo- 
site. 

The plan we proposed twenty years 
ago was to amend the constitution 
and enact a law that will turn all the 
railroad taxes into the state treasury, 
and abolish the state tax on general 
property altogether, thus making ev- 
ery county, every township, every 
school district, and every city inde- 
pendent of every other. The tax-pay- 
ers of the county or township then 
have nobody to blame but themselves. 
The small tax-payers are always in 
the majority, and all have votes; and 
it would be manifestly to their inter- 
est to have all property valued at just 
what it would sell for, and reduce the 
levy to the lowest point that would 
produce the revenue necessary to do 
the business of the county, township 
or school district. This has been our 
doctrine for twenty years. We have 
no means of finding our earliest 
teachings on this subject, but in Jan- 
uary, 1902, twelve years ago, we wrote 
as follows: 

“Some years ago, when the subject 
of taxation was prominently before 
the people of Iowa, we suggested that 
if the taxes of the railroad companies 
were turned into the state treasury, 
instead of the treasuries of the differ- 
ent counties, it would be entirely pos- 
sible to get rid of the state tax on 
real estate and personal property. We 
suggested, furthermore, that this 
would do away with the board of 
equalization, the source of many of 
the evils of our present system, and 
would tend very much to increase the 
valuation and decrease the levy in cit- 
ies, townships and counties of the 
State. 

“We refer to this now, not to renew 
the discussion, for we realize that it 
is not possible to secure a reform~of 
this kind at present, but to call the 





attention of our readers to the fact 
that New York and Ohio are both 
taking steps to adopt substantially 
the same plan as that proposed a year 
or two ago in Iowa, and with a pros- 
pect of success.” 

In February, 1912, when the legis- 
lature had the subject of taxation be- 
fore it through the report of the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, we 
wrote as follows with reference to 
the work of the committee, which is 
the basis of our present system of 
taxation: 

“We don’t expect very much perma- 
nent benefit from this investigation, 
unless the committee goes to the root 
of the matter and gets rid of the pres- 
ent method of levying the state tax 
on general property. The last ten 
years of experience ought to convince 
Iowa legislators and Iowa people of 
the truth of this proposition. So long 
as we have a state tax on general 
property, every county will keep its 
valuation as low as possible, in order 
to avoid paying its share of the state 
tax. Every township will put its val- 
uation as low as possible in order to 
escape its share of the county tax, 
and every farmer will aim to get his 
valuation as low as possible in order 
to get rid of his share of the school 
tax. Ente 
“As we see it, the way to escape all 
this weight of temptation on _ poor, 
weak, frail human nature, is to amend 
the state constitution, if necessary, 
so as to get rid of this general prop- 
erty tax. The question then 
arises: How will the state be sup- 
ported? A very large proportion of 
the state taxes are not levied on prop- 
erty at all, but on the licenses to do 
business, on fees of various kinds. The 
way to fill the state treasury to over- 
flowing is to amend the constitution 
so that the taxes of the entire rail- 
road sysem should go into the state 
treasury. We call the atten- 
tion of the tax commission to this 
point, and venture the prophecy that 
if they fail to get down to the root of 
the matter and abolish this general 
property state tax, with all its temp- 
tations to tax dodging, their labors 
will be in vain, and the cost to the 
state will be virtually thrown away.” 

It may possibly be news to many 
of our readers that the last general 
assembly passed a bill calling for a 
constitutional convention to amend 
the state constitution. This bill was 
pushed through, and had the cordial 
support of Governor Clarke. If this 
bill is again passed this coming win- 
ter, then there will be a_ possibility 
of taking further steps to amend the 
constitution and submit it to the peo- 
ple of the state. 

We have looked over this tax ques- 
tion pretty thoroughly, and we don’t 
see any way of getting rid of the pres- 
ent burdens until this is done. The 
executive council will then be’ able 
to put a valuation on the railroads in 
the state. It will be to their interest 
to keep up at least the present valua- 
tion. 

We don’t like to say “I told you so” 
—always a disagreeable thing to hear 
—but we have quoted enough to show 
that the present condition of things 
is no surprise to us, and really only 
what might have been expected. 





The Extension Department 
at Ames 


As noted in our news columns last 
week, President Pearson, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, on Monday, May 
llth, addresed a letter to W. J Ken- 
nedy, requesting his immediate res- 
ignation as the head of the agricul- 
tural extension department. Mr. Ken- 
nedy promptly complied with this de- 
mand, and Mr. Paul Taff, who has 
been connected with the department 
for two or three years, was placed in 
charge temporarily. 

Everyone who has been familiar 
with conditions at Ames during the 
past tem years knew that if Doctor 
Pearson was to become president in 
fact as well as in name, at least this 


chan in the agricultural faculty 
would be necessary. The admin- 
istration of the affairs of a col- 


lege must be governed by the princi- 
ples which control the administration 
of a large business concern. There 
must be a head who formulates the 
policy and who has the executive abil- 
ity to enforce it. There must be loy- 
alty to this head by all the members 
of the faculty. The various depart- 





ments are so closely related in their 
work that harmony between them is 
absolutely necessary. 

There is every indication that Doc- 
tor Pearson is the sort of a head that 
Ames has long needed. He is tactful, 
but firm. He studies his problems 
from every angle, and when he reach- 
es what seems to him to be the true 
solution, he acts promptly and decis- 
ively. He has inspired confidence in 
his ability to govern wisely. He is 
bringing the various departments into 
a harmonious whole. This is work 
which needs to be done, and we be- 
speak for Doctor Pearson the confi- 
dence and whole-hearted support of 
the people of the state while he is 
about it. He has the responsibility 
and he must have a free hand. The 
ambitions of one man, or of two or 
three men, no matter how able, must 
not be permitted to interfere. 





Value of the Brisk Walking 


Horse 


The difference in ‘work accom- 
plished between brisk and slow walk- 
ing teams amounts to quite an item in 
the course of a year. Other considera- 
tions being equal, a team that walks 
at a reasonable pace is worth consid- 
erably more than a team that walks 
much slower. To the one who is driv- 
ing the team, a difference in gait may 
not be very noticeable, except in a 
general way. When the work accom- 
plished is reduced to figures which 
compare teams that walk two miles 
an uvour, two and a half miles an hour, 
three miles an hour, the superior value 
of a brisk walking team can be more 
readily appreciated. 

For example, take a team on a six- 
foot mowing machine at haying time. 
Without considering the corners, a 
drive of approximately 1.375 miles will 
have to be made for each acre of hay 
to be cut. Of course, some time will 
be lost in turning corners, making ad- 
justments and looking after other 
items that cause delay, but for the 
sake of illustration, suppose the field 
could be cut by simply driving 
straight ahead. at the ordinary pace 
of the team, and always cfitting a full 
swath. 

A team that walked two miles an 
hour would mow 1.45 acres an hour; 
a team that walked two and a half 
miles an hour, 1.81 acres; a team that 
walked three miles an hour, 2.18 
acres. In a day of ten _ hours, 
after deducting one-fifth of the total 
time for turning corners, oiling the 
machine and doing minor repair 
work, the team walking two miles an 
hour would cut 11.6 acres; the two 
and a half mile walking team, 14.5 
acres, and the three mile walking 
team, 17.5 acres. A slow walking team 
will, in addition, lose a _ proportion- 
ate amount of time in walking to and 
from the field, or in turning corners. 

The difference is in the same pro- 
portion when one is plowing, harrow- 
ing or planting. With a 14-inch plow, 
one will travel approximately six 
miles in plowing an acre. Making an 
allowance of one-fourth of the total 
time for turning corners and resting 
the team, the two mile walking horses 
would turn over two and a half acres 
in a day of ten hours; the two and a 
half mile walking team, 3.12 acres; 
the three mile walking team, 3.75 
acres. With heavy draft work of this 
nature, too fast a walk can not be ex- 
pected, even from a naturally fast 
walking team. 

With corn rows three and a half 
feet apart, the distance traveled in 
cultivating an acre will be about 2.35 
miles. Allowing one-fifth for time lost 
in turning at the end of rows, the two 
mile walking team would cultivate 6.8 
acres in a day of ten hours; the two 
and a half mile walking team, 8 acres; 
and the three mile walking team, 10.6 
acres. 5 

Of course, the rate at which a team 
walks is not always the deciding fac- 
tor in the amount of work which can 
be accomplished in a given time. A 
heavy draft team which walked two 
and a half miles an hour, and which 
could pull a three-ton load, would do 
more heavy work in a day than a 
lighter team that walked three and a 
half miles an hour, and which could 
pull only a ton and a half. 

Of two heavy draft teams, however, 
of the same weight and otherwise gen- 
eral value, the one that walked three 
miles an hour would be preferable to 
on that walked only two and a half 
miles. A horse that maintains a fast 


‘ally fast walking one by 








pace by worrying along ean -not stand 
so much as one that goes along more 
quietly. It is a mistake to have g 
teant one horse of which naturally jg 
a slow walker and the other a fag 
walker. In trying to urge the slow 
one to keep up with its mate, the driy. 
er will so fret the faster Walking 
horse that it will tire out much soon. 
er than it otherwise would. A driver 
can do much in developing a fast 
walking horse, or easily spoil a natyr. 
improper 
management. It is a mistake to be 
continually urging a horse to go along. 
to keep spatting it on the back with 
the lines, or jerking at the bit. The 
faster gait which the practice accom. 
plishes for the time being is only tem. 
porary, and it spoils the horses for 
drivers who understand them. 





Hauling Manure From Town 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“I am getting manure for nothing in 
town, three miles away. I can haul 
two or three tons to the load. What 
will be my wages if I haul two loads 
a day?” 

On eastern soils they generally fig. 
ure that a ton of manure will produce 
increases in crop yields worth from 
$2 to $4. On average western soil we 
would not expect the yield of corn to 
be increased by a ton of manure by 
more than two or three bushels. It 
all depends upon the soil and how 
hard it has been farmed. Under ay- 
erage corn belt conditions at present, 
a dollar per ton is not far out of the 
way. 

If the manure which our correspond- 
ent can get in town is of good quality 
and does not contain noxious weed 
seed, it would be wise for him to haul 
it to his place, provided of course he 
has no other pressing use for his 
team. - 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 























FREIGHTING SUPPLIES TO NEVADA INLAND TOWNS. This sixteen mule team was used to freight supplies from the railroad across the Nevada desert to a mining town up in the mountains. 


Enorm 





is loads are carried in the big wagon and the trailer wagon attached behind. Many mining towns and camps depend upon such service for all the necessities of life. The well trained lead team 
has a string of bells on the hames. The driver rides the wheel team and guides the leaders by a single line. 











all go to make a picture long to be remembered. 














BRANDING THE CALVES ON A CATTLE RANCH. Each year on the cattle ranch the stock is rounded up into one big herd, the steers are 
sorted out and sent to market, and the calves are branded with the brand of the owner. The brand on the cow with the calf determines the owner- 
ship of the calf, so the roundup always occurs before the calves are weaned. It is an animated scene around the corral during the process. The 
frantic bawling of the struggling calves, the sympathetic response of the cows, the rushing ponies carrying perspiring men with whirling lassoes, 











OLD STYLE 24-HORSE REAPER AND THRESHER, On the big California wheat farms the 
Wheat stands in the field until dead ripe. Itis then cut, threshed and sacked at one operation and 
the sacks dumped in piles like a binder drops sheaves of wheat. 
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ROUGH GOING. This picture shows the only 
method of carrying supplies on the rough moun- 
tain trails in the very heart of the Rockies. The 
pack animals carry an average load of about 250 
pounds tied to a specially constructed saddle. 

















MODERN HARVESTER AND THRESHER WITH TRACTION ENGINE. In recent years the 
old 24-horse team power has given way to the modern oil tractor engine, and the big wheat and oat 
fields are harvested in record time regardless of the heat. which compelled frequent rests for horses. 








WINNING TEAM IN 
ANNUAL SWEEP- 
STAKES RACE. This 
team of cross-bred Si- 
berian wolves again 
won the big race held 
every year at Nome, 
Alaska. The dogs are 
owned by Col. Ramsey 
and driven by John 
Johnson. They won in 
1910 and again in 1914, 
and hold the record of 
74 hours for the 408- 
mile course. This race 
is the one big event of 
the winter among the 
Alaska sporting ele- 
ment. A big cash prize 
goes to the winner and 
thousands of dollars 
aré wagered by the 
gamblers onythe out- 
come of the race, 
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On Farms 


“ The Roll 





wise perishable buildings. 
tection. 


tion. Proof against 
every weather condition. 
Easy to lay with J-M 
Cleats, which come with 
each roli. White and 
attractive — no cement- 
smeared, unsightly joints 
or laps. 
J-M REGAL ROOFING 
was perfected to supply a de- 
mand for a rubber type, wool 
felt roofing, lower in price than 
J-M ASBESTOS, but con- 
taining the H.W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co.'s standard of quality 
and service. Also applied with 
J-M CLEATS. 
J-MASBESTOS SHINGLES meet the 
demand for a decorative fire-proof resi- 
dence roofing that never needs paint. 
Your dealer keeps J-M Roofings, or 
you may order direct. Write nearest 
branch for Book No, 3%); 








Where Efficiency Rules 


— where progressiveness marks every feature 
of equipment and method—you will find the 
buildings covered, once and forever, with 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


A roofing of everlasting, pliable stone, made of pure Asbestos 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


No maintenance cost. 
summer, warm in winter. 


of Honor ”™ 


A pertect protection for other- 
Requires no paint or other pro- 
Keeps buildings cool in 
Affords wonderful fire protec- 





Che Serrypics Separator Io 
West Cuasren 
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4prti 6, 19164. 
@. @. Johne-lanvilie Company, 
Sew York City, Sew York. 
Gentlemen 


@e are using 8 egg sebecto e Roofing om 
Lt id 





z te rus | f 
Progucing basts, eo thet the 
ultimate saving #hich can be eaie with 
your permanent roofing wae an attractive 
one. TY alec gives an appearance of 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 


Albany Detroit Louisville New York 

Baltimore Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha 
covers. Boston Cle and Kansas City Minneapelis Philadeiphia 
= Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orieans Pittsburgh 











Sharples Separator Company Dairy Barn, 
West Chester, Pa. 




















Send for circular. Agents wanted. 


FLECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., 








Our All-Copyer Ground Will Prevent Such Losses 


Granby Block, 


Exclusive territory. Patented device. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











Most Va 


Cool Sanitary 
cause. 


@ Sectional View 
Model No. 


stock tank. E 








The O-K Waterers 


luable for Summer Use 


Cool Clean Water on the Hottest Days 


water prevents disease by removing the 


Increases weight by affording proper digestion of 


feed. Am O-K will bring these results for you. 
Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction 
er Your Money Refunded 


Our waterers are also guaranteed non-freezable. Models 
made to attach to supply system or the ordinary round 


very model a money maker. Investigate 


them. Write for our catalogue today. 
Reference—Security National Bank. 


THE PHILLIP BERNARD COMPARY, 


Sieux City, lowa 





SWEET SEKED—Pure white and biennial 

yellew. Prices and circular how to 
CLOVER grow it sent on request EB. BARTON, 
————_ Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
ler Write for samples & prices. 
JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


100 Best Strawberry Plants for $1.00 5" 


Humboldt Nursery Co... Humboldt, ‘- 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














GANE SEED 


Pure and clean: Orange and Red Top =a High 
germination. $1.50 per bu. of 50 Ibs., sacks 25¢. 
“ALTONA, HLL. 


ARTHUR REES, Box 9, R. 12, 
Early Selected Rack Dried Seed Corn 


Improved Reid's Yellow Dent, Johnson Co. White, 
bred for high yields and show points. Germination 





96 to.100%. Our motro: “‘No sale complete until 
customer is satisfied.” Send for illustrated catalog, 
FREE SMITH BROS., San Jose, Iitinots. 





The Same Old Bump 


To Wallaces’s Faxmer: 

A good many years ago, I drove sev- 
eral times a week (often at night) 
over a certain road in a western Iowa 


county. At one place, at the bottom 
of a long, gradual slope, there was a 
culvert—or, rather, there should have 
been a culvert. In fact, about half the 
time there was a depression where 
the culvert should have been. And 
about one-fourth of the time the cul- 
vert was covered with a pile of dirt 
about a foot higher than the roadway. 
So that three-fourths of the time, I 
could count on a good jolt when the 
buggy struck this particular place. I 
drove a team of ponies which liked to 
trot down every slope, so I got about 
all the jolts I was entitled to have 
from this particular place. 
Twenty-five years after this, I 
thought I would like to take a run 
through that section where I had spent 
several happy years, so I loaded some 
friends into a touring car, and off we 
started. We found many things 
changed. In the earlier days there 
were few fences, and the road fol- 
lowed the divides, thereby saving not 
only considerable in distance, but 
avoiding most of the hills. Now the 
country is fenced, and the road fol- 
lows the section lines. For miles it is 
up one hill and down another—and 
such hills! It 








furnishes a fine ex- | 


ample of our -short-sightedness. The | 
farmers of that section should have | 


kept the road on the divides. 
could have afforded to pay $500 an 
acre for the land needed for the road 
rather than permit it to go on the 
section lines. They can yet afford to 
do this, for they will waste much more 
than this in cutting the hilis, filling 
the hollows, and puting in culverts and 
bridges to make a road over which 
they can haul a ton with two 
And after they have done this, they 
will have a road that will fill up with 
snow in the winter, and will be im- 
passable for a load when very muddy. 

But I was talking about that cul- 
vert. I had not hought of it for twen- 
ty-five years, but as we topped the 
erest of that long hill and started 
down the slope, my thoughts spanned 
the years in a flash, and I involun- 
tarily braced myself for the bump that 
I long ago learned to expect. 
was there, all right; the same old 
bump! In twenty-five years, no im- 
provement has been made in that 
place in the road. A generation has 
grown up. The babies of a quarter of 
a century ago have families of their 
own, and are running the farms. The 
auto has supplanted the driving horse. 
But that bad place in the road is still 
there. If the grade had been raised 
about three feet for a distance of two 
rods, and a concrete culvert big 
enough to take the water across the 
road had been put in, there would have 
been a good stretch of road all these 
years. But each road boss followed 
the example of those who preceded 
him, put in a new culvert every time 
the old one washed out, covered it 
With a pile of dirt, which made a bad 
road until a heavy rain came and took 
away dirt and culvert, leaving a hole 
until a new culvert was put in, some 
weeks or months later. 

Probably under the new Iowa road 
law, such places will be fixed up for 
zood. 

CLINT HOWE 





Pasture Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am seeding twenty acres of tim- 
othy and clover, but wish to get a 
blue grass pasture in a few years. I 
would like to know if I should seed 
the blue grass with the clover and 
timothy, or if I should wait until after 
harvest and then sow. How deep 
should the seed be covered? This is 
corn stalk ground. I will use barley 
as a nurse crop.” 

Really, it is not necessary to sow 
the blue grass, as it will generally 
come in of itself in three or four 
years. If our correspondent wishes to 
hasten matters, he might add five to 
fifteen pounds per acre of the very 
best quality of blue grass seed. The 
lower grades of blue grass seed have 
very poor germinating power, and it 
is scarcely worth while to sow them. 
The grass seed should be covered 
just deep enough to give it moisture. 
A good harrowing on corn stalk land 
that has been disked up will cover it 
deep enough. 


They | 
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The dealer _who offers yon 
Certain-teed Roofing is the kind 
of dealer you can depend on for 
whatever you need in his line, 
He isn’t fooled by plausible roof- 
ing ‘‘tests’”? any more than you 
are. This label on 


Certain-teed 


ee 
ROOFING 


means 15 years guaranteed service— 
and the responsibility of the world’s 
largest manufacturers is behind it—to 
protect both you and the dealer, 


Your dealer ean furnish Certain- teed 
Roofing in rollsand sl hingles "made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co 

largest re > acca Mag Sy 

Louis, IIL, Marseilles, LiL, York, Pa. 










The knives of the Blizzard 
make a clean, shear cut and the 
silage is eut slick asa whistle, in 
even lengt hes, 
Silage 
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JE 


ght running- any 

a up silage fast 

as you ean feed. ily fills highest silos, 

Simple, safe and durabie. Self-feed tabie, 
New tells whole const 

_ Write for it now, before you forget. 
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And less weeds is what you get if you use the Little 
Daisy Revolving Cultivator Shield. Keep 
the clods off your corn and allow the fine loose dirt 
to pass through the spokes and cover up the grass 




















Farmers Supply Go., GCO Main St., Cedar Falls, la 
SAVE- NOW—While Working 
Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—an’t ALL 

—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Ten- 

HAY PLANT 

seventy days. a splendid item tn the ration for 

dairy eattle. Choicest recleaned seed, sele 
a s 
Rebuilt Traction 
a 
Engines 

Wonderful summer pasture J J egy hogs | 


and weeds. Sold to 12,000 farmers last year. Write 
for prices and illustrated literature. We also wanta 
few reliable agents in territory not yet taken. Write 
and sweating. It penetrates both bone 
and tissue— reaching the cause —and 
eures without blistering or loss of hair. 
A signed Guarantee Contract to 
don Disease. But write. BOOK. S ti 
Contract and Advice—ALL FR to 
Horse Owners and Managers). Adress, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., S Commerce Ave. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
te osha sins teens WITH CON- 
TRACT, or we send bg Parcel Post or Express paid. 
Ai t L L E T growing 
from thousands of offerings. because of pl 
Sample and price on application. Large i): 
trated catalogue of Farm and Garden Seeds free. 
EOWA SEED CO. Dept.p2 Des Moines, iowa 
All sizes and kinds. Also rebuilt separators. new 
separators and attachments. Twenty-five horse 
Mogul Kerosene Tractor with two sets plows, mua 
one season. All at money saving prices. 
cattle. Yields 2% tons forage pe ur seed 
extrachoice, the best in the world. Gireulat how 
to grow it with price of — = application. 
Large illustrated catalogue sent free on request 


atonce to 
return money if remedy fails on 
GROWING 
Sow in June and July and get a hay crop in 
Ballou & Smart, Waterloo, Ia. 
fOWA SEED GO. Dept. D2 “DES MOINES, IA. 
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Sweet Clover vs. Vetch 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“What is the comparative value and 
the adaptability of white blossomed 
sweet clover and winter or hairy vetch 
for feed and fertilizer? When and 
how is the best time to sow? In what 
way does the white blossomed and 
the yellow blosomed sweet clover dif- 
fer?” 

Ultimately, the greatest value of 
poth hairy vetch and sweet clover 
wili probably be for fertilizer. Be- 
tween the two plants for this purpose 
there is not much choice. Both are 
legumes, and both draw nitrogen from 
the air in large quantities. Under 


present conditions, we are inclined to 
prefer sweet clover, because the acre 
cost of seeding is slightly cheaper, the 
seed averages better in quality, and 
there is a slightly better chance of 
getting a stand at first. The hay of 
both sweet clover and vetch is equal 
or superior to alfalfa in amounts of 
muscle building material. Sweet clo- 
ver hay, When cut before blossoming 
begins, produces excellent results af- 
ter the stock get to like it. It gener- 
aliy does not take very long for stock 
to acquire a taste for it if cut at this 
time. Vetch is very rarely put up for 
hay because in late May and early 
June, When vetch is ready to be cut, 
haying weather is not good, and, more- 
over, there is the corn to be culti- 
vated. 

Probably the best way to seed vetch 
is in corn With a one horse wheat drill, 
in August, at the rate of about 50 
pounds per acre. Or it may be seed- 
ed on small grain stubble with a bush- 
el of rye per acre, with a two horse 
drill. Vetch grows considerably dur- 
ing the fall and early spring, and is 
ready to turn under in May for corn. 

The indications are that sweet clo- 
ver should be seeded in the same way 
as red clover. Harrow in on small 
grains, using 15 to 25 pounds of hulled 
seed per acre. Ultimately it may not 
be necessary to use so much seed, but 
at present the seed is of such uncer- 
tain quality that it is best to use 
plenty. 

White sweet clover is much ranker 
growing than yellow sweet clover, and 
blossoms about two weeks later. We 
advise the white sweet clover in pref- 
erence to the yellow, both for ferti- 
lizer and hay purposes. 





Dipping to Prevent Disease 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have read in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the experience of several farmers who 
said they had made it a practice to 
dip their hogs often, and use dip free- 
ly to disinfect with, and that after 
commencing to do this, they hadn’t 
lost any hogs with cholera. I wish 
to know your opinon of dip as a dis- 
infectant, and do you think if one 
should keep their yards _ perfectly 
clean of manure and spray them and 
all sleeping quarters, also all hogs, 
thoroughly: with dip every couple of 
weeks, that the liability of their con- 
tracting cholera would be _ reduced 
enough so as to make it pay to put 
$35 to $40 into a spraying outfit for 
the purpose. Would air slaked lime 
spread over the yards with a manure 
spreader be any cheaper or better? 

“I have never lost any hogs with 
cholera, although my neighbors all 
around lost their hogs last year, and 
the neighbor just across the road has 
lost his hogs two years in succession. 
Last year I put in a small dipping 
tank and dipped all my pigs (having 
sold all the old ones) every ten days. 
Then, with a pail, I saturated the hog 
house floors with what dip was left. 
I thought this had a great deal to do 
with the health of the hogs. 

“T raised 134 last year, and will 
raise about 200 this year. I had my 
shotes vaccinated last year, but not 
till the other hogs in the neighbor- 
hood had stopped dying. I thought 
all the time they would live just as 
well without it, but as I wanted to 
keep some of my sows over and sell 
some, I decided to ‘risk’ vaccinating, 
Which cost me $128. Until we get a 
law to compel the serum companies to 
put out good serum or stand a share 
of the loss, I will hesitate about using 
it, except as a last resort.” 

It seems to us that if our corre- 
spondent had no further information 
than is furnished by his own experi- 
ence, he would be justified in assum- 

















Reo the Fifth—$1,17 


F. O. B. Lansing 
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Reo the Fifth—Mr. Olds’ great 
car—is not built by usual stand- 
ards. It is built for men who 
want a super-car. 


It is built for years of perfect 
service—built to withstand abe 
normal strains. It is built to 
bring troubles, upkeep and re- 
pairs down to the lowest notch. 


The driving parts are one-half 
stronger than necessary. They 
meet the tests of a 50-horsepower 
engine. The steel is made to 
formula. The gears are tested 
for 75,000 pounds per tooth. 





There are 15 roller bearings— 
190 drop forgings. There isa 
costly clutch to prevent gear 
clashing. There is a simple 
method of shifting gears. 


We spend six weeks on each 
car to get utter exactness, and 
to properly test each part. No 
other car in this class was ever 
built so slowly, so carefully, in 


This is the Super-Car 


pairs. The car stays new. It 
doesn’t grow noisy. When lesser- 
built cars begin to show their 
shortcomings, Reo the Fifth 
shows its staunchness, 


Rough Usage 


Under normal conditions—on 
smooth roads—lesser cars may 
do. But the farmer, on the usual 
country road, needs a car like 
this. He needs these margins 
of safety, this vast over-capacity, 
this super-strength. 


Men are finding this out. 
Every year, thousands of men 
who have owned other cars are 

















With Electric Starter 
and Complete Equipment 








buying Reo the Fifth. And 
every buyer tells other men to 
buy it. 


New This Year 


This year comes the new 
streamline body. There are 
many new ideas in equipment. 
The car excels in appearance 
now as it does in the hidden parts. 

And there comes a new price— 
$220 less than last year with 
electric starter. So price no 
longer bars you from the utmost 
in a car. 

A thousand dealers sell Reo 
the Fifth. Ask for our catalog 
and address of nearest dealer. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 
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such a costly way. 








The result soon shows. The 
parts stand the strains. There is 
freedom from trouble and re- | 





Electric Starter, Electric Lights, Mohair bb with full Side Curtains, Mohair Slip Cover, 
Clear Vision Ventilating Windshield, Speedometer, Electric Horn, Robe and Foot Rails, 
Extra Rim and Improved Tire Bracket, Pump, Jack, Complete Tool and Tire Outfit. 
Streamline Body—One-Rod Control—35 Horsepower—Tires 34x 4 
Also Handsome Roadster Body 
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ing that dipping pays, and that he 
can afford the expense necessary to 
install a good dipping plant. We have 
no doubt that regular dipping every 
two to three weeks, and a liberal use 
of disinfectant, will go a long ways 
toward keeping off hog cholera. We 
do not mean that dipping will pre- 
vent the disease or cure it, but it will 
certainly greatly lessen the danger, 
first by helping to keep the hogs in a 
thrifty condition; and, second, by de- 
stroying many and various disease 
germs that may in one way or another 
be brought on the premises. We should 
not assume that dip will take the 
place of vaccination when cholera is 
threatening, but dipping and frequent 
disinfection of the premises will pay, 
whether vaccination is used or not. 





Spreading Manure on Young 
Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“On very poor ground, when corn is 
just beginning to come through the 
soil, would it be advisable to haul ma- 
nure onto the field and place a small 
shovelful around each hill? Would 
there be danger of this manure caus- 
ing ants or other harmful insects to 
work in the corn? If one wishes to 
harrow the corn, should it not be done 
before the manure is spread?” 

If our correspondent has a manure 
spreader and fairly well rotted ma- 
nure, we suggest that he put a thin 
coating on this field just before or just 
after the corn is up. Manure spread 
in this way will to some extent keep 
down weeds, conserve moisture, and 
furnish fertility when the corn plant 
especially appreciates it. This is a 
practice which would be much more 
generally in use if it were not for the 
great rush of other work at this sea- 
son of the.year. Harrowing should of 
course be done before the manure is 
spread. Otherwise the manure gather- 


.ing on the harrow is likely to injure 


the young corn plants. 


This FREE Book Will 
Save You Money 


















PURE PAINT 


90c a Gallon and Up 


Paints for all purposes. Made from finest 
ingredients obtainable. Marked at prices 
that show you a tremendous saving. 
Backed by strongest, most liberal paint 
guarantee ever given by a firm that 
makes its guarantees good. Guaran- 
teed 100% pure; to be all that paint 
should be, in the can and on your 
buildings. Beautifully illustrated new Paint 
k, shows house, barn, inside, carriage, 
wagon and floor paints in actual colors, Lists 
stains, enamels, kalsomines, oils, varnishes. 
brushes, tools, etc. Quotes new reduced 
prices. Gives helpful hiats and valuable in- 
formation for paint buyers. Send for it. It’s 
Sree, Cut your painting costs. Secure posi- 
tive paint protection. 


=a WALL PAPERS 
5c and up Per Double Roll 


The most attractive designs and colors you can imagine. Different. More desirable. The best 
products of some of the world’s best mills. Offered in our 1914 sample book at prices % and 
lower than are usually asked for papers of equal quality. 

Send for this big Free Sample Book. See the actual samples. Save % to % on your paper 
bill, or paper 3 rooms at the cost of 2. Learn how to make suitable selections. How to 
measure rooms, to make the best paste, to do your own papering easily and quickly. 
The Free Book explains all. Send now. 


Groceries One-Third Less 


Always at from one-fifth to one-third less when ordered from our cost cutting grocery list. Often 
at even a greater saving. Many rare bargains in this home grocery book. 33/c saved on 
every $1—more than on every $10. Think what this means on articles you must 
buy—sugar, teas, coffees, canned goods, everything used on your table. Means more than 
mere money saving. You secure absolutely pure, wholesome foods. Send for the latest Grocery 
list. Compare prices with those you have been accustomed to paying. Place atrialorder. Aj 
Do this at our risk. Every cent of your money refunded if not thoroughly satisfied. So 


send now for catalogue. Save % on living expenses. Pod 


* s 
Special Money Saving Catalogues ave 

Guides to safe, ical and satisfact buying. Comoletely describing and illustrating .“” 
special lines of merchandise of quaremteed enestense, Free ua sd poe dep ya 00. 18 
Sample Book Gasoline Engine reaver and Sprayer’s Solu- , i Kindly send 

” Bicycle and Bicycle Supplies Made-to-Order Clothing Ph rd ka ger hn 

including Motorcycle Supplies Plum Book 2 below 
Prepared Roofing Heating Book pean Tombstones 4 : 
a 

Automobile Supply Catalogue. Everything for the auto owner. .” 
And a special department devoted exclusively to the handling od 
of high grade Ford Parts and Accessories. ” 
BUILDING PLANS and BUILDING MATERIALS—These / 
SE bow 00 bald Getter Keiiditgn,” Head fer om balers pes tay or” 
build. Sta’ Guus’. y 4 NOMMO ccccccccccccsccccsccccces 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO,  ssstetccccccssssss sssssssseoe 
New York, 


Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Portland. rs 
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Send to the city nearest to you, address Dept. 00-18” WG Wiiidas anckddaudccsdncanduanssenes 
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1 Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta>lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Not Fit to Be Seen 


She had a beautiful home, Oriental 
rugs, imported rosewood furniture, 
masterpieces of art. When the sons 
and daughters brought famous men 
and women to the home to meet their 
dainty, white-haired mother, their 
distinguished father, whose name was 
known as that of a successful busi- 
ness man and philanthropist from 
coast to coast, they delighted in point- 
ing to this and that treasure, “picked 
up in Florence, or London, or Berne, 
or Cologne.” 

“You have a lovely place,” we said 
to the little mother, one day. 

“Come upstairs with me,” she re- 
plied, leading the way to the attic. 
There were no Juxurious rugs in the 
attic, no mahogany furniture, no pic- 
tures of fabuluous value. An ingrain 
carpet of red and yellow autumn 
leaves covered the center of the floor 
—willow and oak rockers hospitably 
welcomed the visitor. A black walnut 
“secretary” stood in the corner; a 
Rodgers group under an umbrella em- 
bellished a marble top table. Family 
groups and crayon portraits looked 
down from the walls. 

The trailing silk skirts of the little 
lady were not in harmony with the 
“couch” on which she threw herself. 

“Here,” she said, with a wave of 
the hand which included everything 
in the room, “are the things I love, 
the things the children think are not 
fit to be seen. They wanted to de- 
stroy my pictures, to give the furni- 
ture we had when we were first mar- 
ried to the Salvation Army. ‘No,’ I 
said, ‘I will build me an attic; I will 
move to my attic when I am home- 
sick,’ and I do. This is my home; no 
one comes here without my invitation. 
These things are like friends. You 
don't look at a roomful of people and 
say they must not go together—they 
are not harmonious—they don’t look 
well. Why should you look at my 
friends up here and say they ought 
not to be in the room with the carved 
furniture and fine paintings?” 

Because of this little lady and her 
attic, we were glad to see in the 
Youth’s Companion the folowing: 

“On April 2uth, the widely adver- 
tised ‘exhibition of bad taste’ was 
opened in New York City. The art- 
ists with whom the ingenious idea 
originated gave their studios for the 
display, and were active in collecting 
material for it. The appeal that they 
sent far and wide ran somewhat like 
this: 

“Don’t you know of some attic in 
which lies mouldering a collection of 
cast-off furniture, family portraits, 
and vases, belonging to the period 
when bail fringes, plush picture 
frames, and wax flowers satisfied the 
demands of the aesthetic desire? ... 
No horror of household adornment 
can be so heart-breaking in color and 
form as not to be welcomed gladly.’ 

“Every article submitted was 
passed upon by a jury. Most of the 
contributions came from New York 
and New England, although persons 
living as far away as Indiana heard 
of the exhibition and sent offerings. 
Painted sea shells, hair wreaths, imi- 
tation banjos bedecked with ribbons, 
a snow shovel bearing a summer 
landscape on its blade, a huge gilded 
spool studded with hooks, wax flower 
groups, bead work, picture frames of 
pine cones, stuffed birds under glass, 
crocheted multicolored mats—these 
are only a few of the quaint or obso- 
lete objects on which the modern New 
Yorker has been resting his curious 
gaze. Prizes were awarded for the 
Worst specimens; a room was fitted 
up in what the jury conceived to be 
the worst possible taste—a monstrous 
example of what no room. should 
ever be. . 

“Of course such an exhibition, al- 
though avowedly humorous in intent, 
has both antiquarian and educational 
value. Yet there is pathos in it, too. 
To the fashioning of many of the lit- 
tle ornaments that were displayed, 
much loving care was given; they 
were tokens of affection, skill, and 
industry; they were treasured for 
themselves and for the sentiment that 




















Lightning-like in its effect. 


For cleaning floors and 
linoleum it cuts the dirt 





and grime as quick as a 


flash—Makes everything 


spotless. 


Don’t Be Without It 
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clung to them. They strike people 
now as amusing—and it is sad that 
they should be thus exposed to the 
laughter of Broadway.” 


Worry Kills 


“The most terrible tyranny is the 
tyranny of an idea,” says Hearst’s 
Boston American, in an interesting 
explanation of how science proves 
that worry kills you. “Worry, medi- 
cal science now defines as the domi- 
nance of one idea; the idea crowds 
other ideas from the mind. This one 
iuca pounds, hammer-like, upon one 
set of brain cells. It over-stimulates 
them, causing an unusual flow of 
blood to those portions, and a dearth 
of it to other parts of the brain. A 
constant over-feeding of these cells 
causes congestion there. The worry 
grows more acute, the pounding of the 
blood against the sides of the cells 
acquires a hammer-like violence. The 
sides of the cells wear thin. A cell 
bursts. There is a so-called clot on 
the brain. Death follows. Refuse to 
worry. Do your best, and, having 
done this, decline as positively to fret 
about the results as you would de- 
cline to drink a draught of poison. 
Worry is a habit, and a habit that 
destroys.” 








Reading 


A friend refuses to read the war 
news, the Colorado strike news, the 
murders, and the gossip in the daily 
papers. “I have my family to look 
after,” she says; “they need all the 
good cheer I can give them. Instead 
of brooding over the pictures of splen- 
did boys who have lost their lives for 
their country, or who are leaving 
home to risk their lives for their coun- 
try, I am busy planning for something 
which will keep our boys at home. In- 
stead of reading of the wickedness of 
other mothers’ boys, I must help our 
boy and the boys whose lives touch 
his to be good. I am not situated so 
that I can leave home to help others; 
and I’d rather not know the miseries 
of the whole world.” 

Another lady says she reads every 
line in the newspapers, except the ed- 
itorials; she would not feel informed 
on current events if she didn’t. This 
ladys exhausts sO much sympathy on 
the Mexicans and the Colorado strik- 
ers—she puts herself so thoroughly 





Good-Bye Hard Work 


House cleaning time is here. Every wo- 
man wants the BARNETT Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaner. No more dust} 
and microbes filling the air. 

No more blistered hands, aching back 
or sweeping day drudgery. Absolute- 
ly new. Ail steel. Lests a life time.7y 
Simple in construction. Nothing to . 
get out of order. Powerful suction. 
Latest flexible metal nozzle. Easy / 
to operate. 10 days’ 
trial. Also many other snappy 
usefal household articles. Write 
today for full informatien. 

Agents wanted. 


30S. W. F. BARNETT CO., Mtrs. xf 


Riverside, Iowa 
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into the place of the mother of a crim- 
inal who is sentenced to death—she 
makes herself so much a part of the 
newspaper tragedies, that she is too 
nervously exhausted to read to her 


boy of five, to help her little girl draft. 


a pattern for her doll’s dress, to give 
the ten-year-old interesting work that 
will keep him from serious mischief. 
There is a happy medium in the kind 
and amount of reading one should dn. 

Whether reading is a blessing or a 
harm depends upon what we read, and 
the use we put it to. 


Potato Starter for Bread 


A subscriber writes: 

“Please publish a recipe for making a 
yeast liquid called ‘starter’ for light 
bread.” , 

Peel half a dozen good sized potatoes 
and boil them in two quarts of water. 
Take a cupful of dried hops tied up in 
a thin, coarse cloth, and boil it with 
them. When the potatoes are done, take 
them out, leaving the hops to cook a lit- 
tle longer. Mash the potatoes thoroughly 
and work into them a tablespoonful of 
white sugar. Strain and pour on the 
water in which the potatoes and hops 
have been boiled. Stir in a large cup 
of flour. Strain through a colander into 
a stone crock, and when nearly cold add 
a cupful of made yeast or a good, fresh 
yeast cake. Let stand four or five hours 
and put in glass fruit jars, leaving plen- 
ty of room to swell. Cover, but do not 
seal. Alarge cupful is required for a 
good sized baking. Always shake before 
using. It will keep two weeks in a cold 
place. 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
patterns we offer are to fit berfectly 

and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 


ress. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress. 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat. 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Specig) 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” {llustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid, 
Address all orders for pattems and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, [es 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 6606—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 5% yards of 36-inch material 
and 1%, yards of insertion. 

No. 6604—Girls’ Dress—Cut im sizes 6 
to 14 years. Age 8 years requires 2% 
yards of 44-inch material. 

No. 6555—Ladies’ One Piece Waist— 
Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 35- 
inch material and % yard of ruffling. 

No. 6596—Misses’ and Small Women's 
Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. Age 
16 years requires 6% yards of 27-inch 
material and 3 yards of ribbon for a 
girdle. 


The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Pattern Department 
of ame paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








Ask your jeweler for 


ROCKFORD 
SILVERWARE 


Heavier than Standard 


Silver that soon 
shows wear is not 
the kind you want 
for your table. Our 
name on the back 
of a fork or spoon 
guarantees real 
quality and long 
wear. 

For over forty years our 

silver has been handled 


by the jewelers of 
this country. This 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 











Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson —_ not be 


reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtaine 
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The Grateful Samaritan 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 31, 1914. Luke, 17:11- 
19.) 

— it came to pass, as they were 

the way to Jerusalem, that he was 
eth sing along the borders of Samaria 
and Galilee. (12) And as he entered 
into a certain village, there met him 
ten men that were lepers, who stood 
afar off; (18) and they lifted up their 
voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us. (14) And when he saw 
them, he said unto them, Go and 
show yourselves unto the priests. And 
it came to pass, as they went, they 
were cleansed. (15) And one of them, 
when he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, with a loud voice, glori- 
fying God; (16) and he fell upon his 
face at his feet, giving him thanks; 
and he :was a Samaritan. (17) And 
Jesus answering said, Were not the 
ten cleansed? but where are the nine? 
(18) Were there none found that re- 
turned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger? (19) And he said unto him, 
Arise, and go thy way; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

Between this and the last lesson 
much had occurred of which Luke 
makes no mention. Jesus, when the 
last lesson was uttered, was on the 
way to Jerusalem, to the feast of ded- 
ication. Here He healed the blind 
man, who was afterwards excommu- 
nicated from the synagogue for his 
faith in Him; and as a result of His 
teaching an attempt was made to ar- 
rest Him. He then withdrew from 
Jerusalem (John 10:39-40) to a place 
where John had baptized. Mary and 
Martha sent to Him to come to Beth- 
any when Lazarus died. He does not 
appear to have visited Jerusalem at 
that time, but retired to somewhere 
in Perea, where He spent the time ap- 
parently alone with His disciples till 
the passover season was approach- 
ing. Then, as appears in the lesson, 
He passed along the borders of Sa- 
maria and Galilee, following the 
course of the Jordan to Jericho, and 
from thence to Jerusalem. 

A word about the Samaritans: There 
was a bitter feud (not so bitter at 
this time, however, as in times past) 
between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans. This feud dated back to the 
time of the building of the second 
temple, under Ezra and Nehemjah. 
The Samaritan country had been con- 
quered long before Judah fell, its in- 
habitants carried away to Babylon, 
and re-peopled with heathen tribes. 
On account of poor farming, wild 
beasts multiplied, which the heathen 
accounted for on the ground that they 
did not know the god of the land, 
Hence Israelite priests were sent to 
instruct them. When Nehemiah pro- 
posed to rebuild the temple, some of 
these Samaritans wished to have a 
part in it. This Nehemiah refused to 
let them do, on the ground that they 
were heathen. As a matter of fact, 
the Samaritans did recognize Jehovah, 
and received all the books of Moses 
as genuine. Not being allowed to join 
in the building of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, they built one on Mount Geri- 
zim, at which the passover has been 
celebrated ever since. 

When two sects fall out over no 
Matter how trivial a thing, they be- 
come like two brothers who fall out 
—more bitter than strangers. Hence, 
when a Jew wanted to say anything 
especially mean about another, he 
Said, as they did to Jesus: “Thou art 
a Samaritan, and hast a devil.” And 
When a Jew spoke to a Samaritan, 
he was reminded that there was no 
intercourse between them, or, “The 
Jews have no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans.” We don’t want to have 
anything to do with you. Jesus passed 
tarough Samaria on an early journey, 
and saw there a great field for work; 
and yet when He sent out the disci- 
Ples two by two, He told them not to 
go near the Samaritans. The reason, 
ho doubt, was that the fact of their 
gcing there would surely increase 
the prejudice of the Jews against 
Him. But when He sent out the sev- 
erty, He allowed them to visit the 





Samaritans, the reason, no doubt, be- 
ing that Jewish enmity had now done 
its worst to Him, and there was no 
need for longer avoiding them. 

As they passed along on this jour- 
ney, two incidents occurred, the first 
of which is mentioned by Luke out 
of its proper place. It seems that 
James and John had entered a village 
to make ready for Him, and they 
would not receive Him. They wanted 
to call down fire from heaven upon 
the people, but He rebuked them and 
passed on to another village. Wheth- 
er they were received there or not 


does not clearly appear; but they 
were met by ten lepers. 
A word about leprosy: It was re- 


garded by the Jews as the type of 
spiritual death, a visitation of the Di- 
vine didpleasure, and the Jewish ritual 
refers the leper not to the physician, 
but to the priest. (Leviticus, 13.) “And 
the leper in whom the plague is, his 
clothes shall be rent, and the hair of 
his head shall go loose, and he shall 
cover his upper lip, and shall cry, Un- 
clean, unclean. And the priest. shall 
look upon the plague, and shut up that 
which is unclean seven days.” 

We can see Jesus and His compan- 
ions passing along, and ten of these 
miserable creatures, driven from hu- 
man habitation to dwell outside the 
city, standing, with their upper lips 
covered as if in mourning, and wail- 
ing out when anyone was seen ap- 
proaching: ‘“Unclean, unclean!” The 
sight would have moved any heart 
not calloused through familiarity with 
human misery, for leprosy is a living 
death. The hair and eyebrows drop 
off; then one joint of a finger or toe; 
then another; sometimes a whole 
hand or foot; at other times an ear 
or the nose; the man dying by piece- 
meal, with no human sympathy, no 
friendly aid—abandoned by relatives 
and friends. So these lepers herded 
together outside the city or village, 
subsisting on food cast away or else 
thrown out to them by the passersby. 

The heart of the ever compassion- 
ate Jesus was touched at the sight of 
so much human wretchedness, and He 
called to them: “Go and show your- 
selves unto the priests.” As no leper 
after being pronounced such dared to 
approach a priest, this was equiva- 
lent to pronouncing them healed. Un- 
derstanding this, they went forth; and 
as they started out with this new 
hope within them, they felt new life 
in their veins and knew they were 
healed. The nine passed on to seek 
the Jewish priest. They did not need 
to go to Jerusalem for this; any 
priest was competent to examine 
them. If they were found to be with- 
out the marks of leprosy, they were 
given a temporary certificate of 
health, and after being quarantined 
for a certain number of days, on a 
second visit the priest again exam- 
ined them and pronounced them 
clean. 

Nine passed on to seek a Jewish 
priest. One returned, and, falling on 
his face at the feet of Jesus, thanked 
Him and glorified God; “and he was 
a Samaritan.” Jesus, looking at 
him, remarks: “Were not the ten 
cleansed? but where are the nine? 
Were there none found that returned 
to give glory to God, save this stran- 
ger?” He adds: “Arise, and go thy 
way; thy fafth hath made thee whole.” 

We have in this, first, a very im- 
portant and much needed lesson to 
John and the other disciples, who, as 
Jews, were naturally prejudiced 
against the Samaritans. Jesus points 
out to them that in gratitude for the 
blessings bestowed, the Samaritan 
was, in this case at least, far superior 
to the Jew. This must have been very 
humiliating to John and James espe- 
cially, who a short time before had 
proposed to play Elijah and call down 
fire from heaven because their pride 
was offended by the refusal of the 
little Samaritan village to receive 
them. 

Second, we have a striking illustra- 
tion of human nature in all ages. All 
these lepers had faith in the Divine 
Healer. All obeyed His command: 
“Go and show yourselves unto the 
priests”; and all were healed. Jesus 















































“My New Floor 
—and the Work 
Was So Easy!” 


The old floor was made new 
over night. It was painted yes- 
terday. One hour with a brush 
and a quart can of Lincoln Floor 
Paint. This morning it’s dry 
enough to walk on. In the corner 
where the boards had pulled apart, 
Lincoln Crack and Crevice Filler was 
used. The result—a floor smooth and 
even. Floors that you can be proud of 
are easy to have with the use of 


Lincoln 


Paints and Varnishes 


You can get Lincoln Floor Paint in 
almost every color and almost any size 
can. Simple directions go with every 
can—merely stir the paint up and apply 
it with an ordinary paint brush. So 
easy to do that almost anyone—even if 
inexperienced—can get excellent results. 

Make your housekeeping easier by paint- 
ing your floors and woodwork with Lincoln 
Paint. Lincoln painted, varnished and 
enameled surfaces take a wonderful amount 
of backache out of house-cleaning—also 



















every-day housework. 


Write us for our Bookiet 
“Home Painting Jobs” 


and learn about the many easy ways in which 


you can make your home morecheer- 
ful. There’s a Lincoln Paint, Varnish, 
Stain, Enamel or Finish for every 
surface, new or old, indoors or out. 
Lincoln Climatic Paint is made 
especially to give the most satisfac- 
tory wear in your climate. Write 
today for booklet and name of the 
Lincoln dealer nearest to you, 

















ddress 
Lincoln Paint and Color Co. 
Dept. 22 
Lincoln, Neb. Dallas, Tex. 
had healed many lepers, and it is not | correspond to modern church-going 
strange that they gathered together | people; and the Samaritans to those 


on a route over which He was known 
to be passing. Nine of those healed 
failed to express their gratitude. 
Why? We can only guess; but we 
need not guess blindly. We must look 
at the matter from the Jewish stand- 
point. As Jews, had they been whole, 
they would not have been wiHing to 
associate with a Samarifan; but “mis- 
ery loves company,” and breaks down 
all social distinctions. There were no 
social distinctions when the Titanic 
went down. In great calamities, all 
of these pass away, and all men are 
equal. The people of Galveston knew 
no distinctions when the flood swept 
through their city. No sooner is the 
calamity past, however, than these 
distinctions are revived, with their 
race antipathies and prejudices. It is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the 
nine no longer cared to associate— 
even in thanksgiving with the de- 
spised Samaritan. 

Again, the Jews were rigid observ- 
ers of the law. This required that 
when a leper was healed, or supposed 
himself to be healed, he should first 
show himself to the priest and obtain 
a temporary certificate of health. It 
is quite probable that some of these 
men thought that the most important 
thing was to keep strictly the letter 
of the law, even if they did violate 
its spirit. For example, the Jews as 
a whole were very strict in keeping 
the letter of the Sabbath law as they 
understood it, and counted Jesus a 
notorious Sabbath breaker because He 
kept its spirit while often violating its 
letter. Many modern Christians, in 
their zeal for the letter, often violate 
the spirit. Therefore, let us not be 
too ready to throw stones at the nine. 

Third, we have in this lesson a very 
striking illustration not only of the 
ingratitude of human nature in gen- 
eral, but especially of those to whom 
have been given the highest privi- 
leges. The Jews were the chosen peo- 
ple of God. They had the law and or- 
dinances, and every opportunity for 
knowing the Divine will. In this they 





who have had no special religious op- 
portunities. It is the experience of 
all pastors and church workers, that 
the modern Samaritans are generally 
more deeply and truly thankful than 
those within. In fact, the faithful 
pastor often finds his strongest and 
truest friends in the time of trouble 
among those who have not had, so to 
speak, a religious education. All of 
which goes to show that in a religious 
education there are often many ele- 
ments that are religious only in the 
letter and not in the spirit. 

“Were not the ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine?” is a complaint 
that many a faithful pastor might 
make when he sees the extent to 
which religious people—people who 
have been brought up in the church— 
often fail in thankfulness for the 
blessings they have enjoyed all 
through life. Man has never been 
noted as being a very thankful animal, 
nor very quick to voice his gratitude 
when he does feel it. 


Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 











SEND NO MONEY ‘int 
1914 catalog of ** 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at yee so Pn they “ik 

astonish you. Also particulars o' 
to deliver youa Lewy nol Bicycle i one month’s treo 
trial ao. a cent expense to y ‘ 
BOYS ii: can make 2 money taking orders for bicyelen, 
Hay panes sundries, ete. from our big 

‘s free. [t contains‘ cmnbtnntion tere 
ion reiting lee old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 4 


Low FACTORY PRICES direct to vou. Noone clsocan 


You cannot afford to ‘ae a abicycle, tires or sundries 
without Aree learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


CYCLE CO., Dept.yi79 CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Poultry Department ] 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














One Point of View 


A busy farmer’s wife tells us that 
she makes a practice of raising chick- 
ens only every other year. The year 
she raises the chickens, she puts up 
very little fruit, and plans to devote 
her time to her chickens. She raises 
500, hatching many more. These she 
culls to 200 pullets, and in the second 
year, or when the females are the best 
age for mothers, and also more liable 
to become broody, she raises another 
500. She claims for this method that 
her birds are of fairly uniform age, 
and therefore she can feed them bet- 
ter. She feeds the pullets well be- 
cause they are making growth as well 
as eggs; she feeds the hens carefully 
to prevent overfat. She also claims 
that her hens make her as much mon- 
ey as her pullets. “They lay,” she 
explained, “in September and Octo- 
ber, when eggs are as scarce as at al- 
most any other time of the year. They 
get broody earlier than the pullets, 
make good mothers, and those I do 
not wish to keep over for hatching and 
rearing the chicks, are sold early 
enough to bring the highest price. We 
take a load to market about every 
week after the first of April.” 





. . . 

Origin of Buff Orpingtons 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I am breeding the Buff Orpington 
chickens, and would like to know their 
origin. Have them penned, and would 
like to know what to feed them to 
make them lay, and to get fertile 
eggs.” 

The Buff Orpingtons are said to 
have been developed from Buff Cochin 
foundation stock with Golden Span- 
gled Hamburgs and Dark Dorkings. 
The way to get eggs, and fertile eggs, 
is to feed a variety of grain and make 
the hens work for it. No one can get 
fertile eggs without exercise. The 
male bird should be full of life, well 
fed, but not fat, and have with him 
not more than twelve females at this 
season, and nine would be better. 
Gather the eggs frequently, give the 
birds fresh air, clean water, and green 
food. Don’t make changes in the mat- 
ings if it can be avoided during the 
breeding season. Alternating males 
in the breeding pens is sometimes an 
aid to fertility. 





‘Keeping a Tubercular Flock 


A reader writes that his chickens 
apparently have tuberculosis, and he 
wishes to know what to do for them. 
He says: 

“I have had this trouble in my flock 
of chickens for about five or six years, 
and would like a cure. One year I 
lost over 100 chickens—a great loss 
after a summer's work.” 

If he feels sure that his chick- 
ens have tuberculosis, he had better 
sell all that are not affected on the 
market, destroy the others, clean up 
and disinfect his houses and yards, 
and keep no chickens in the houses 
or on the chicken runs until a green 
crop has purified the ground. He 
should not try to raise chickens from 
an affected flock. Get eggs for hatch- 
ing from a healthy flock, and raise 
the chickens on fresh ground. Get 
a dime’s worth of permanganate of 
potash crystals, dissolve in a pint of 
water, and add enough to the drink- 
ing water each day to color it. There 
is no cure for tuberculosis in fowls. 


Dead Under the Roost 


Several subscribers have written us, 
saying: 

“I have found hens lying dead under 
the roost. Can you tell me what was 
the matter with them?” 

The reason many farm hens are 
found dead under the roosts is be- 
cause they haven’t had enough to do. 
Life has been made too easy for them. 
In the winter, when hogs and cattle 
are being fed, and corn is lying around 
the barnyard and feed-lot, there is no 
incentive to work, consequently no 
working. The birds get out of condi- 
tion, some of them drop dead, and the 








only thing that saves more of them 
from dying suddenly is that about the 
time their livers have reached the 
limit, the lean months come, when the 
cattle and hogs have been turned off, 
there is less corn around, and spring 
is at hand, with plenty of tender grass 
and juicy bugs and worms. The hen 
is turned out to live the simple life in 
the rush of spring work, and she cures 
herself. 

Watch your hens, weigh them occa- 
sionally, to see that they are not get- 
ting too fat, and give them green food 
and exercise. 


Feather Eating 


A subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly tell me through 
your co’umns the cause of chickens 
eating the feathers from their necks? 
The skin on the neck looks red in 
little spots, as if lice or mites were 
bothering them, yet it is just on the 
neck.” 

Feather eating is sometimes caused 
by the annoyance of lice or mites; the 
affected bird picks at itself, and if it 
is moulting, and the feathers tender, 
may start the blood. Other birds are 
inquisitive, like the taste of the blood 
and the tender feathers, and pick at 
the affected bird until the neck some- 
times becomes raw. A male bird, cu- 
riously enough, rarely resents this. 
Sometimes the birds have an abnor- 
mal appetite, due to a faulty ration. 
Shut up the victim and grease its 
neck with carbolized vaseline. See 
that your birds are fed right; also 
that they are free from mites and 
lice. 


Saving Incubator Chicks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I desire to tell your readers who 
are engaged in poultry raising, of a 
stunt I pulled off that has added a 
number of chicks to my flock. It has 
always been customary with me when 
a hen has completed the hatch to 
bury the remaining eggs. Out of cu- 
riosity, a few days ago, when about 
to bury five eggs left after the chicks 
had been out more than a day, I broke 
open the air chamber end of one egg, 
and to my surprise found a live chick. 
After breaking the remaining four 
eggs, I found one more containing a 
live bird, thus saving two out of a 
setting that would have otherwise 
been destroyed. The breaking of the 
air chamber at the large end of the 
egg did not in the least affect the 
chicks, and they are as lively and as 
healthy as the rest of the hatch. 

I have never before heard of this 
being done, and this information may 
be of value to many of your readers. 
As there is nothing to be lost by it, 
there will be no harm in giving it a 
trial. 

The eggs I opened had not been 
pipped, as the shell was too thick and 
hard for such an operation. 

F. L. BALDWIN. 

Dubuque County, Iowa. 














Makes the 


Hen-house Sanitary 


A perfectly sanitary hen-house 
means profitable hens! It’s 
merely a matter of keeping the 
interior of the hen-house free 
from lice, flies, nits, etc. This is 


easily done withCreonoid—a coal- 
tar product which no vermin can 
stand. 
Creonoid also wre your cows from 
being pest by flies and increases 
their yie'd of milk. 

Ask your dealer for it. 

BARRETT MFG. CO. 
New York _ Chicago 

a 


Boston 

Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis 











= ARE YOU RAISING 


Guineas—A Fowl Fer Farm Women 
They Belong in Every Poultry Yard 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
The Farm Weekly That is Different 
5 Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers, $1.50 the Year, by Mail 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 












YOUNG CHICKS 


die of bowel 
trouble more 









than any 
cause. It is 
estimated that 
every 1000chicks 
hatched each 


tess than 400 reach marketable size. 
teagan raise, usually, 90% of chicks hatched. 







7 cuen cle tuuin of 
One size only, 50 cents, et dealer'sor postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Nebr. 


cuts into the profit from the rest. Every 
will pey the Germezvoe. 











Lice, Mitesand Bedbugs 


Jabnke’s Vermin Trap Roosts catch them all. 
Guaranteed to rid your fowls of these pests. (No 
liquids or dips.) Thirty days’ free trial in your own 
ben house. Send for circular today. 

F.C. JAHNKE & CO... Muscatine, Ia. 





LEGHORNS. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS £0S,25. #1.00: 20. 


4.00. S&S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








] OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from high 

scoring birds, 1.50 per 15; from fine free range 
flock, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Fairview 
Poultry Farm, Clarksville, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
‘ year-old hens mated to cockerels scoring to 934, 
heavy laying strain, $4.00 100, €2.50 50. $1.00 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





gy Comb Brown Leghorn ezgs—setting, $1: 100, 
84. Pekin duck eggs—setting, $1; 30, 82; 50, 83.50. 
Thos. F. Wuster, Dawson, Neb. 





YINGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 83.50 per 100, 
— carefally packed. Chas. F. James, Lockridge, Ia. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 15 $1.00, 100 $4.50. 
Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs $2.75. 
Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





E GGS from carefully culled flock 8. C. Buff Orping- 
4 tons, containing my first, second and third prize 
winners—105, $5; 15, $1.25. Nine years breeder for 
color, size, bone, layers. Mostly Clark's strain, of 
Ontario, Canada. F.H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 





7 ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Good, util- 
ity eggs, 100 84.00. Selected pen, 15 82.00. Mrs. 
Ernest Holiatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





GINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching 
‘ from good stock, $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Clyde Rupert, Clearfield, Iowa. 





‘INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively, Cook 
‘ and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs 15 $1.25, 100 $5.00. 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, Iowa. 





7 ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Eggs for 
hatching from choice thoroughbreds. Mrs. 
Lew Baldwin, R.R., Ipava, Il. 





YGGS. Extra large White Orpingtons. pure blood, 
4 laying strain. Mrs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, IIL. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Golden and Silver Laced Wyandottes. 

Pens 1 and 2, $3.00 for 15; $5.00 for. 30; 

3, 4 and 5, $2.00 for 15; $3.50 for 30; 

$10.00 for 100. State fair and Warren 
 octeieeennnneennall 


county winners. Poor hatch dupli- 
cated at half price. Mention Waliaces’ Farmer. 
A. L. ANDERSON, Indianola, lowa 


ILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Twenty-six 
years abreeder. Acdress O. M. HEALY, Route 1, 
Muscatine, lowa, (formerly of Bedford, Iowa). 











jerry: White Wyandottes. Eggs for 
hatching, $1.50 for 15. B.C. Petersen, Avoca, Ia. 





Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1 for 20, $2 for 50. Mrs. 
A. L. Surfus, Bristow, lowa 





WwW HITE Wyandottes, farm raised. Eggs 15 $1,00, 
100 $4.50. George Wiegand, Titonka, Iowa. 





ARGE snow white White Wyandottes. Eggs, $4 
4 per100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1, hundred $5. 
Mrs. A. J. Nelson, Walker, Iowa. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs four dollars per hundred. 
I. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





DUCHS. 





GGS—Fawn and White Runnerducks. Prize win- 
4 ners; 240 egg record. L. B. Burnison, Alpena, 
South Dakota. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white, 15 81, 
50 $2.50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 





AWN and white Indian Runner duck eggs—i5, 
$1. Heavy laying strain. Ed Dooley, Selma, Ia, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. ' 
Eggmore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


30; $3 for 5); 

for 100 during x 

Sprucemead Farm 

So. Sth Ave., Sheldon, 4, 
J. A. BENSON, Prop, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGcs 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 61) ang 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices, 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 109 
Order from this ad. 4 
JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 











Newell, lowa 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EG&s 


from select farm range flock; large, heavy |oned- 
well barred stock. Eggs per 15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.59 
100, $4: 200,87. Also M. B, turkey eggs, per setting 
of 11,¢4. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. S. FASHER & SON, Edgewood, Ia, 


Ag oe eoget Lawn Farm, M. Hummel, Prop, 

Monroe, lowa. Eggs for hatching—Barred Ply: 
mouth Rocks exclusively for 31 years. Yards headed 
by descendants of first prize winners. Cocks ang 
cockerels weighing 10 to 13 lbs.; hens and pullets 
weighing 8 to 10 lbs.—deep, straight, blue barring. 
We won 37 prizes at our last showings. Eggs $1.09 
per 15. $2.00 per 30. Prompt shipment and eggs guar. 
anteed fertile. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from healthy stock. bred for winter layers. 15 
$1.00, 50 63.00, 100 65.00. L. L. Woods, Grinnell, lowa, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks **<* fo" *a!-. 


L. L. DeVOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


RANDVIEW Barred Rocks. Farm range, 

J good weights and great layers. Eggs for hatch- 

ing, $2 per 50, $3.50 per 100. Nothing but fresh eggs 
sentout. Mrs. Ed. Williams, R. 2, Kanawha, Iowa. 




















V yRIGHT'S bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

Prolific layers, non-setters. Eggs. 15 #1.75. 30 
$3.00, parcel post prepaid; 100 $6.00, express not pre- 
paid. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





UFF Rocks—Show records and quality, trap- 
nested proven layers. M. B. turkeys by 40 lb. tom, 
Eggs, chicks, catalog. Henningsen Bros, Dike, Iowa, 





IVERTON Poultry Farm Baff Plymouth Rocks, 
Eggs, $1 per 15; 100, @5. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. William Guynn, Charles City, Iowa. 





ARRED P. Rocks, pullet mating, Latham strain. 
Special pen 15 eggs $3, range of yard 15 $1.50. 
H. V. Hethershaw, R. 6, Des Moines, Iowa. 





UFF Plymouth Rock eggs from vigorous. pure 
bred stock; fine layers. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham, 
R. 1, Ipava, Ill. 





7 HITE Plymouth Rock eggs direct from Fishel 
stock, $1 per 15, $5 per hundred. Mrs. U.8, 
Butler, Williamsburg, lowa. 





he rates. White Rocks— White View Farm. Fishel 
strain. EKggs—@1.25 thirty, $2 fifty, 83 hundred. 
Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





URE bred Partridge Plymouth Rock eggs, 82 per 
15. Jessie Smith, Weldon, lowa. 





)GGS—Barred Rock, 100 $4.00 pen: and Runners, 
4 fawn and white, white eggs, 30$2.00. Mrs. E, 
W. Collins, East St. R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





He oe" bred Barred Rock eggs at reduced 
/ Yates. 75 cts. per 15, $1.30 per 30, $3.75 per 100. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


VARIETIES of chickens, ducks, 

geese and turkeys. Birds score” 
to 96 by Todd. Thousands of blue rib- 
bons and first sweepstake prize 2 years 
in succession. Largest poultry farm in 
northern Iowa. 4-ct. stamp for catalog. 
J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, Lowa. 


for hatching—from pure bred ducks. tar. 
keys, chickens. Poland-Cl ina pigs. #15 pair 
(not related). MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, St. Peter, Mins. 


gph Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White Crested 
. Black Polish and White Indian Runner ducks. 
Stock and eggs for sale. William Nefers, L. B. 50, 
Cascade, Iowa. 

















} ape M. B. turkey and Toulouse geese eggs, 35c 
each; White Orpington eggs. $1.50 per 15: Indian 
Runner duck eggs, $1.50 per 15. Correspondence solic- 
fted. A. N. Bagley, Sciota, Ill. 





Es for hatching, from high scoring stock of 
Black Langsahans and Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2.50 for 15 eggs. cash with order. Satisfaction gusr- 
mateed. C. L. Koester, Gladbrook, Iowa. 





GGS. Indian Runner duck, fawn and white. ose 
and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, seventy-five 
cents per setting. Mrs. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lows. 





OTTEN eggs: We sell nice fresh eggs from % 
varieties of chickens. Catalog Free. Aye 
Brothers, Box 2, Blair, Nebr. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, 81, $1.50, $2.50 per 
setting; Buff Orpington, $1; Pekin daek, ivc 
each. Emmet Eldridge, Sac City, Iowa. 








LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshan eggs, $4.00 per 100. Also Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, #4 per 100. Mrs. A. 
L. Mason. Early, Lowa. 





LACK Langshans—Thirteen firsts this season. 15 
eggs 85c, 30 $1.50, 100 $4.00. Wm. Hunt, Earl- 
ville, lowa. 





LACK Langshans. Eggs from prize winners, $1.25 
per 15, 85 per 100. H.P. Myers, Murray, Lowa. 





r= Island Reds (both combs), Buff Rocks, 
Fawn Runner and Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per 
setting. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, lows. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


ann 

C. REDS. Eggs from choice hens and pullets 

mated with two cockerels scoring 92}. $2 per 

15. Farm range flock $1 per15, $5 per105. J. Nissen, 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from 

fine range flock, $4.50 per 106. Aiso pure fawn 
and white Indian Runner duck eggs. $5.00 per 100. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 











Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs | 
Shetiand ponies of al! 
siges. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON | 


Jamaica, lowa 





S Cc. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkins 
e« strain. Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, [ows- 


OSE Comb Red eggs. Range cockerels scoring 
904-913, 100 $4.50. Pen cockerel won 2d, scoring 
93,1533. Mrs. J. 5. Deariager, Searsboro, Iowa. 


oy Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for batch- 
ing and baby chicks. E. A. Miler, Kalona. !. 


Es of Rose Comb Reds, $1 per 15, $5 per 100. by 
parcel post. John D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center. I 














From high bred stock. 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS From Rich bred stock. 


$10 to $15. A.J. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lows. 





gi Comb Rhode Island Reds. Dark in color 
winter laying strain. Hatching oes 75sec per 155 
@ per 100. Nick Hatback, Stacyvilie, lowa. 
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Greatest Service at 
Least Cost! 


We’ve built service into every part of Imperial 
cars. They are made to last a lifetime. Their 
operating cost and upkeep is reduced toa minimum. 

We offer you the greatest motor car service at lowest cost. 


Imperial 
The Car That’s Always in Service 


The first Imperial built in 1908 is still in service. 
100,000 miles to its credit. It’s good for double that. 


Nowhere for the money, can you buy greater power, comfort, style, 
economy of upkeep and other demanded motor car values. 


All Imperials are electrically started and lighted. 


Write at once for complete catalog. It’s fall of motor car sur- 
rises. It’s proof why hundreds of farmers, all over, are buying 
io perials this Spring. 


IMPERIAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY | 
Dept. 215 Jackson, Mich. 


It has 











This is one of the most mo- 
mentous questions you, who want 
toget the most education 
for life’ SS have to an- 





most precious ¥ 
in the hope that they will pooduee 
a life income,—and it is a wise in- 
vestment. It is an investment of 
youth, time, emergy, money, al! together making something immeasurable in its value. The re- 
turn = also be immeasurable in its value. Under Tight conditions it is. 
return is represented not only in terms of money and success, but in the intangible yet 
Priceless things of character represented by mental power, clear vision, and a sympathetie under. 
standing of life and the work of life. The college should perform the miracle 
formned, untrained. unsophisticated youth into a capable, self-con or woman. 
The boy or giri that = found he: right college a the right attitude toward it, 
has aehieved the most important step in a useful and suceessful life 


Grinnell is an Ideal College 


for that boy or that girl of yours. It offers the very best obtainable in the way of general educs- 

tion. It ranks with theleading puhieciain the cannery. It is fueally located and it is an ideal Scheel 
to attend. It is doing as good work as any college in the country. Don’t select the college you 
want your boy or your girl to attend till you have investigated the advantages Grinnell! offers. 
Write today Catalogue and full particulars. The more you investigate the more you will be 
pleased with Grinnell. Plan to visit the college if possible, but be sure to get the College Cata- 
logue giving full particulars concerning theeourses provided. They will interest you. Address 


President J. H. T. Main, Grinnell College, Grmnell, lowa 
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PLETON Silo 
Filler 


Who — 


important than any description. 

sands have proved that ““ Made by Apple- \— # 
ton” means the best that can be built. Appleton \ 
has a 40-year reputation for making farm machines right. Appleton Silo fillers are 
guaranteed to do more and better work 
with less power than any other silo filler 
under equal conditions. Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised: 
a. ae  gprene eee grade tool-steel knives 


vA ape oe 
: les. One lever controls feed 


driven blower, adjustable 
any height sile. 5 Pecans. self-feed frictionless table; saves power 
and labor. frame 


pa 








(_}y 













wan 


‘ 








Free: Book on Silo Building 


all types of silos; iioes Rew ey ate buh. ene Oe atventagse 


Describes 
| tr og ly Ape ys ry gy ems mg Sey yy ee 





Boys’ Corner 


‘This department ts for beginners. We talk here 
about the sfmpie things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow ifn ft;. about 
farm aaimals—the the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t nnderstand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














Corn Prices 


We all wonder what corn will sell 
for next fall. If it sells high and 
there is a good crop, some of you boys 
who have never done such a thing be- 
fore will be running automobiles. If 
corn prices are low, some of us may 
have to work hard and live quite sim- 
ply in order to make both ends meet. 

What makes corn prices? Some of 
you who have studied this matter will 
say: - “Corn prices are high whenever 
there is a small yield, as in 1913, and 
low when there is a good yield, as in 
1912.” The difference in the crops of 
these two years has made corn 16 to 
20 cents a bushel higher now than it 
was a year ago. 

The way things are fixed now in the 
United States, we use up every year 
about 2,800,000,000 bushels of corn. If 
our total yield is 100,000,000 bushels 
more than this, prices of corn will go 
down by a cent or two a bushel. If, 
on the other hand, there is a shortage 
of 100,000,000 bushels, prices of corn 
will go up by a cent or two a bushel. 


I have been spending some time in ~ 


looking over the corn prices and the 
corn yields for twenty years past, and 
find that a small corn yield does not 
always mean high prices. For in- 
stance, in the year 1903, the yield was 
small, but prices were low, because 
hogs and cattle were low, and farmers 
felt that they could not afford to pay 
a high price for corn. Moreover, there 
had been a large yield in 1902, part of 
which had been held over. - In 1909 
there was a large corn yield, but 
prices stayed high in spite of it, sim- 
ply because cattle were high and hogs 
were selling for the highest price ever 
known on the Chicago market. It is 
safe to conclude that high prices paid 
for live stock mean higher corn prices 
than you would otherwise expect. 

The very highest prices of corn will 
come when there are many horses, 
hogs and cattle in the country which 
are selling at a high price and when 
the corn crop at the same time is 
rather light. The year 1911 was some- 
thing like this. Dry weather made a 
short corn crop, and there were more 
hogs to feed than ever before. The 
hogs held up pretty well in price, and 
the result was that corn was selling 
for from 70 to 80 cents a bushel by 
the summer of 1912. 

Following are some figures I want 
you to save. They indicate the way 
our average corn crop is used. 


How used— Bushels. 
Horses and mules ....... 728,000,000 
I 55s Xodeie’s eridivie ds 724,000,000 
UMN 55 os ac owns 6 dies 254,000,000 
MN IN 6.655 oc cidcose« 231,000,000 
ee or eee 97,000,000 
Human beings .......... 92,000,000 
re oe eee 60,000,000 
RS e ease ee 23,000,000 


Cornmeal, chop, hominy, 
SG eee ee ee 245,000,000 


Glucose and starch ..... 40,000,000 
Intoxicating liquors ..... 35,000,000 
Feed in towns .......... 120,000,000 
ee ee eee 45,000,000 
DEE Siitisaeecaweadas 131,000,000 

i, | ee ee 2,825,000,000 


The average. horse of the United 
States eats about 36 bushels of corn a 
year; the average hog, 12 bushels; 
the average head of beef cattle, 7 
bushels; the average milk cow, 11.5 
bushels; the average sheep, 1 bushel; 
the average human being, 1 bushel. 
The amount of corn used by the flour 
mills, breweries, and starch factories 
does not vary greatly from year to 
year. Knowing the number of ani- 
mais in the United States in a given 
year, you can figure up about how 
many million bushels of corn they will 
need. Knowing the rainfall of the 
corn belt during July and August, you 
can make a very close estimate of the 
corn yield. Knowing the probable 
corn yield and the probable amount 
required by animals and factories, you 
can make a guess at the price. 

Corn is a big crop in this section of 





the country; -and-!-think you boys 
should know all you can about it. That 
is the reason I am writing this rather 
dry story this week. You may not 
find it very mteresting or valuable to 
you just now. But I wish you would 
keep it in mind, for some day you 
may want it. In the meantime, note 
the way corn prices go up and down, 
and try to account for ‘the changes 
week by week. Argentina will send a 
lot of corn into the United States this 
year, and it will be interesting to see 
what effect it has on prices. Accord- 
ing to reports, as much as 50,000,000 
or 100,000,000 bushels of corn may 
come this year from Argentina. If 
this is so, the chances are that Ar- 
gentine corn will send prices a cent 
or two lower per bushel next fall than 
they otherwise would have been. 
Watch and see if it actually works 
out this way. 











is as good as its paint 


The real outside of your house is its paint 
coat. If your has been good, your 
house should sound. If the paint is 
poor, your house is in 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil rake a paint of 
any eee d so fine that it sinks into every 
jomt and pore, so tit never 
cracks, so tenacious fhat it 7 al s the wood 
like part of the wood itse t lasts and 
beautifies for years. In the end it’s the 
cheapest good paint made. 

You can get red lead in form that 
won't dry out in the can. Ask your dealer. 


Text Book on Fe 

House Painting ‘R E E 
Ask for Farmers’ Paint Helps No.263 Tells 
how to mix all colors for all surfaces an@ 


weather conditions; how to calculate 
amount and cost of paint 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Lonis 
Qoha T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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22 
Pieportsemaiig Low 
— lows 
WITTE Engines 
Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Stationary, (skidded oron base) Mounted 
Styles. Konaewenring,sperabiy wernt atecl vii 
ders and 4-ri ao yapens. automobile ign 
5 without which os ae is now Gong Fe ty 


5-Year 

















any barn, 
keepout draft, cabantanew. Built 
tiffc principles. oo draw out impure heated air 


and supply pure, fresh air which i necessary (0 


Keep Live Stock Well 


iren which imsures 


valuable 
of Modern Farm Buildings. Send for it teday. 
THOMAS & ARMSTRONG €6., 803 Rubell Gidg. DES GIOINES, lA. 















Rebuilt Motorcycles 


We deal exclusively tn used motorcycles and 
sell exclusively by mail. Every machine ts com- 
Dietely rebuilt in our own repair department 
and nteed. You buy from an actaal phote- 

Write at once for our weekly list of bar- 
gains from $50 to $175 In all makes. 

nave—Our rider agents are making meney. You 
may be the man to represent us in your territory. 

Detrott Motorcycle Sales Co. 
22 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Farmer Onswon Talks on 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separators 


The man who buys the Beatrice 
Cream Separator need never buy 
another separator, 


It has but few parts that can ever 
wear out. And there’s nota single 
part thatcan ever wear out or rust 
out that is not replaceable. 


When the bowl or other part does 
finally wear out, you don’t have 
to junk your machine and buy a 
new one. You simply buy a 
new part, 


If you should replace every 
single part that could wear 
out on your Beatrice, the 
cost would be less than $35. 


Isn’t that better than paying $110 
and over for a new machine, which 
is necessary with some separators? 


That is just one of the great Beatrice 
points, The Beatrice is the high-grade, 
fair-priced separator that you can clean 
in two minutes and that gets all the 
cream whether the milk is hot or cold. 
Know all about the Beatrice before 
buy ee cream separator. Be sure to 
write the nearest office for free catalogue 
and name of dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY Co., Chicago 


Des Moines, la., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., Oklahoma Lity, Okla., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















U.S.Goverment Says 
This SiloWill Not Rot 


o faves In Ch . 0 
under pressure. Closes the poi 
them proof, water mate swell- 
-&. ‘The government has investi- 
t thousands on ex 


les. Investigate be- 

. Find outabout the Champion, In- 
ecial features. Get our price. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


95 AMERICAN 
om CREAM 


AMERI CAN nandsome free catalog 


SEPARATOR C0. Barnee exc” N.Y. 


Kalamazoo Center Shear 
Silo Fillers The ONLY center-shear cut 


machine;increases capacity, 
lessens friction, saves power 
cost. Free catalog fully de- 
scribes this special patented 
feature,also malleable iron(un- 
breakable) knife wheel. 


—— TANK & SILO CO. 
ae. 
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| college. 


| compare results with the results ob- 


| ficially recognized because the work is 
| done by an official tester. 





THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


A Boost for Testing Asso- 
ciations 


To Wallaces’ . armer: 

Dairy farmers have been advised to 
buy a pair of scales and a Babcock 
test, to weigh and test their milk, and | 
to keep an accurate account of each | 
individual cow, tae value of what she | 
consumes, and the value of the butter- | 
fat she produces; then to sell off the | 
poorest cows and replace them with 
stock bred from the best ones, and | 
thus improve their herds of dairy cat- | 
tle. The advice is good, but too many 
fail to follow it. 

There is, however, better advice— 
join a cow testing association. If there 
is none in your neighborhood, then 
organize one. The extension depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College, at 
Ames, will help you here in Iowa if 
you will apply to them. It is safe to 
say that if you get into a cow testing 
association and use the lesson you get 
there, you can double your profits from 
every cow in less than six years, and 
nearly double your’ production, too. 
That is not all. It will double the value 
of your herd, because it will give it of- 
ficial standing, which it never will get 
through your own efforts. 

The testing is best done by an of- 
ficial tester appointed by the state 
Your accounts are kept by |! 
him, and he does the same work for 
twenty-five more men. All have ac- 
cess to the association herd ledger 
carried by him. Members have their 
own books for their own use. If you 
































tained by the other twenty-five men, 
and through the united efforts of the 
twenty-six of you, you will obtain more 
and better results in one year’s work 
than working by yourself in three 
years. You see results of feeding, you 
see where there are really good cat- 
tle, and the results obtained are of- 


In no case 
will it decrease the value of your 
stock, because the butcher does not 
eare for anything but pounds of beef; 
but it will double the value of your 
good cows, because other people will 
know how good they are. The adver- 
tising helps because it has the official 
stamp and can be depended upon as 
being accurate. 

There is another feature not to be 
forgotten: Cow testing associations 
teach the farmers to pull together and 
work together. We need that lesson 
more than anything else. A good cow 
and a good herd is not produced in a 
day. It takes time, and the socner 
farmers who have not already formed 
a cow testing association form one, 
the better off they will be. Get to- 
gether as we members of the Benson 
Cow Testing Association do here in 
Poweshiek county, and buy your feed 
together in carload lots. Buy your 
coal in carload lots, and you will save 
several hundred dollars a year. We 
do. Also, have your monthly meetings 
out on the farms. Look over the stock 
and over all the farm work. Talk to- 
gether about it. Pull together; and 
get acquainted with each other. It is 
wonderful what you will learn by get- 
ting together in this way, and how well | 
you will get to isuke and trust each 
other when you really work together 
fo- mutual interests. | 

Here we men and our wives meet | 
once a month. We meet at the farm 
that has asked for the meeting, and | 
bring a cold lunch along. The time | 
set is 11:30 a.m. At noon we sit down | 
to a well filled table. After lunch 
there is generally some speaking, and 
then the business of the association is 
transacted. Next we go out and look 
over the stock and fields, talking all 
the while. At 4:30 p. m. everybody 
goes home. 

These meetings are fruitful in pro- 
moting good farming, good dairying, 
and, last but not least, good fellowship 
and sociability. It costs us from $1.25 
to $1.75 per cow, according to the size 
of our herd. We save four times that 
amount in our buying of feed and coal 
alone. Then We get our accounts kept 
for nothing, and incidentally improve 
our herds and double our profits from 











| der a written guarantee to do the 
| business. We want a live agent 
| around every ae to handle our line 


———ee 






Drawn from a Photograpb 


Fine for cow and calf in the hot summer days— 
an Atlas Cement concrete water trough is well worth 
the few dollars it costs to build. 


More and more of your neighbors will keep a few 
bags of “Atlas” handy to make little practical improve- 
ments like this as they can spare the time. 


Why not ask your dealer for Atlas and bring back 
a few extra bags in the wagon next trip? 
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For five months starting February first 
I am_ going to make my New Special 
Proposition to eve 4 dairyman in this country on 
the New Genuine Galloway Sanitary Cream Sepa- 
rator. It’s a combination offer. Its equal has never 
been made in the history of this country. I not only , 
Save you dealer’s, jobber’s and catalog house profits 
but I sell you a better machine and give you a bonus ’ H 
as well to try it, which shows my faith in my (A 
separator,my proposition and my plan. —_— if iz 
No such offer as I make on the | 
class of separator I sell has. 
ever been ee 





















countries— 
won’t find its 
superior at any 
rice. 
Made in our own 
factory from finest 
\ — on nese 
ya) automatic machin- 
eo ‘i ery, by skilled 
/ fai workmen, in tre- 
mendous 






















changeable, and 
standard and 
sold to you for 
less money than 
dealers and job- 
bers can buy ma- 
chines not as 
ood in carload 
ots for spot cash. 


Cream Separator 


is made so good in my factory 
that I will send it anywhere in the 
United States without an expert 
to any inexperienced user fora ey ee day } 

/_ free trial to test against any make or 
that even sells for twice as much and will let 





























Bn user be judge, because it’s the most mod- 
rm--the most sanitary--the most scientific-the Get my 
anu skimmer—the most beautiful in design of an any 1914Catalog 

cream separator made today and I have seen them all. Write me and I wil an 
tell you how to make money in the dairy business when the pastures are 
dried up in summer. I did it on my own farm and know. Get my proposi- Cow Book 
tion now. It’s so good that no dairyman who owns two or a hundred cows \ FREE 
can afford to be without it. All I ask you to do is to first get my “gee \ 





before you decide to purchase any cream separator of any make, 

at any price. Just drop mea postal. Address 

Wm. Galloway Pres. William Galloway Co. 
223 -B Galloway Sta. Waterloo, Iowa 


our ELEVATOR 


Always poets a 
use. Placed in- 
sidethecrib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET 1N YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD py to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney, Write ic it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80X69 MORTON, ILL- 


90 Days 
Free Trial 
5 Year Guarantee 









The Original Genuine 


Schultz Hog oe 


First successful crude oil machine 
invented. The hog man’s wish is now 
a reality. 

Hogs positively rid them- 
selves of lice and mange. 
Don’t cost much more than 
inferior imitations. 

The best is the cheapest. Sold un- 





of Hog Yard Necessities. 

The Oiler with the Flexible 
Arms. Send for big free Hog 
Oiler Book. 


POWER CREEK MFG. COMPANY 

















TREYNOR, |OWA 





Be An Auto Expert 


and get $100 to$150 a month or more. There are 
not enough experienced men to fill good jobs be- 
cause the automobile industry is growing faster 
than mencan betrained. Equip yourself as expert | 
mechanic or for entering the automobile business 
for yourself. Ours is the largest, best equipped 
auto school in the West. You get complete 
instruction in auto machine shops, many makes of 





HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 


autos. Individual chauffeur work in large touring Bavectatiy adapted i pu rpoees and 
‘ri klet. coming into more gene ase eve on 
ee the ross, because of the wide tire. ou will 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
2344 North 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 


appreciate our free catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 18 HAVANA, ILL. 
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THREE | 
IMPORTANT 
THINGS TO 

REMEMBER: 








3 Big Brand Digester 
* Tankage in lowa: 
DES MOINES FLOUR & FEED CO. 
Des Moimes, lewa 
Distribeters ia Des Moines Territory 
CRESTON FLOUR & FFED CO. 
Cresten, lows 
Distributers in Cresten Territory 
DENNIS BROS., Dubugee, lowa 
z Distribaters im Debeque County 
B. A. LOCKWOOD GRAIN CO. 
Ames, lowa 
Distributers im Ames Territery 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Book on Hog Feeding 
Sent FREE! 


“Feeding Hogs for Profit” isa book 
written by John M. Evvard of the 
Experiment Station. 


It tells all 
Brand Digester Tankage will make 
bigger hogs, stronger hogs, quicker 
and cheaper than any other 
food. Contains many valuable sug- 
gestions. This book will be sent 
FREE upon request. Write for it! 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
Dept. 33, U. S. Yards, Chicago 








Plants at Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas 
Se 





























i free catalog 
308. BARNETT & CO., Dept. 10, Riverside, lewa. 








Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By nolneeeninnn toes 


















@lectric Wheel Co., 55 Ginn Stsoct, Gudncy, She 





the cows, and also double the value of 
our cows. We work together and see 
what we can do by pulling together. 

Following are a few figures showing 
what this work has done here: 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASE OF 
PRODUCTION AND OF PROFIT 
BY COWS AND BY HERDS. 


Highest Producing Net Profit Cow. 














sei 

23| 

| 33| 3 

(a-{ = 
te ais | 207.0 | $ 77.7 
Second year ......... | 418.0 | 87.50 
Tee SOEE 6. css erence | 440.0 | 106.30 
Fourth yeer ........» | 589.6 | 140.00 





Highest Producing Net Profit Herd, 
Average Per Cow. 





ip a a 207.4 | $ 45.06 
Second year ......... 2252 | 46.80 
PERSVO! VORP oiisca-c 0:00:63 285.0 | 59.10 
POAT, JOOP ..< 5.50055, 341.98 70.00 





Geo. H. Hilton inereased the yield 
of his herd 91 pounds of butter-fat in 
two years. Sam Hemenway increased 
his average 86 pounds of butter-fat in 
three years. Peter Lund increased his 
average 70 pounds of butter-fat in 
three years. Peder Pedersen & Son 
imcreased their average 134.28 pounds 
of butter-fat in two years. Other herds 
at present are going to do even better. 

During the month of March of this 
year, twenty-eight cows had a record 
of more than 50 pounds of butter each. 
The highest during the month was 72.8 
pounds from 1,879 pounds of milk— 
from a pure-bred Holstein. The high- 
est record cows for the month were 
mostly Holsteins. Five Short-horns 
produced more than 50 pounds each. 

PEDER PEDERSEN. 

Secretary Benson Cow Testing As- 

sociation. 


Silage vs. Mangels 


An lfowa correspondent writes: 


“What would be the value of an acre 
of mangels yielding fifteen tons, as 
compared with an acre of silage yield- 
ing sixty bushels of corn? Are man- 
gels just as palatable as silage? My 
farm is small, and I am milking cows 
and keeping a few hogs.” 

It is wrong for the average corn 
belt farmer to think of growing man- 
gels, beets or rutabagas as substitutes 
for silage. Experiments indicate that 
it takes about two and a half tons of 
mangels to equal one ton of good qual- 
ity silage. An acre of sixty-bushel corn 
should yield about twelve tons of ex- 
cellent silage. An acre of sixty-bushel 
corn would therefore have twice the 
feeding value of fifteen tons of man- 
gels. Fifteen tons is a rather low yield 
of mangels; twenty or twenty-five tons 
at least should be secured, and in Ire- 
land and Scotland they often secure as 
high as forty toms per acre. The great- 
est advantage of silage over mangels 
is the lower cost of production. It 
costs just about twice as much to take 
care of an acre of mangels as an acre 
of silage. Good quality silage and 
mangels are about equally palatable. 

If our correspondent does not have 





enough cows to justify hint in putting 


up a silo, it may pay him to grow some 
mangels. If he will have plenty of 
labor next summer to thin and hoe the 
mangels, it certainly will do so, pro- 
vided he has a root cellar in which to 
keep them. 


Food Required for a Hundred 
Pounds of Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many pounds of protein and 
carbohydrates does it take to produce 
one hundred pounds of milk with a 
fairly good milk cow?” 

It is generally figured that to run 
the body machinery of a 1,000-pound 
cow it takes daily .7 of a pound of 
crude protein, 7 pounds of carbohy- 
drates, and .1 of a pound of fat. In 
addition to this, for each pound of 3.5 
per cent milk, it requires .042 of a 
pound of protein, .21 of a pound of 
carbohydrates, and .016 of a pound of 
fat. For each pound of 5 per cent 
milk it requires .051 of a pound of 
protein, .27 of a pound of carbohy- 
drates, and .021 of a pound of fat. A 
cow weighing 1,000 pounds and giving 
30 pounds of 4 per cent milK daily 








The trouble with 7 
your roof 


disappears and doesn’t come back 


when you lay Genasco 


Genasco doesn’t crack, rot, crumble, 
or leak from the fiercest assault of any 
weather. 


Genasco 


“THE JRIMJDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 





is a weather-proofer that stays weather-proof. 
Made of natural asphalt from Trinidad Lake, 
and keeps full of life and resisting power. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Look for the trademark. THE KANT-LEAK 
KLEET is the improved fastener that makes seams watertight without cement and 


prevents nasl-leaks. 


The 


Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 











roofing. “ 





Chicage 





should have im her daily ration 2.32 
pounds of protein, 14.26 pounds of car- 
bohydrates, and .72 of a pound of fat, 
of digestible nutrients. These figures 
are fairly accurate, but of course are 
not exactly so, for there is much dif- 
ference in the indivfduality of cows. 


Farm Butter-Making 


The Washington experiment station 
has put out some very condensed 
hints on farm butter-making, which 


we reproduce herewith: 

“Cool the cream from the separator 
as soon as possible to 55 degrees F. 
or lower. 

“Never mix warm cream with cool 
cream. 

“Mix all the cream to be churned in 
one vat or can at least eighteen hours 
before churning. 

“Ripen at a temperature of 70 to 75 
degrees F. for from six to eight hours, 
stirring frequently during this period. 

“Cool cream to churning tempera- 
ture as soon as ripe. 

“Let the cream stand eight hours or 
more (over night) at the churning 
temperature. 

“The temperature of churning ought 
to be such as to make the butter come 
in from 35 to 40 minutes, usually 55 to 
60 degrees F. 

“If it is desired to use artificial col- 
oring, it should be added to the cream 
just before churning. 

‘Stop churning when the granules 
are about the size of peas, varying to 
the size of wheat, and draw off the 
buttermilk. 

“Wash the ciate once with pure 
water at the churning temperature, 
agitating three or four times, and then 
drain. 

“Wash a second time with water 
about 4 degrees above churning tem- 
perature, agitating seven or eight 
times, and drain. 

“Add the salt wet while the butter 
is in granular form, using about one 
to one and one-half ounces for each 
pound of butter, according to the de- 
mands of the market. 

“Work the butter just enough to dis- 
tribute the salt evenly. 

“If the butter is to go on the mar- 
ket, it should be put up in neat, at- 
tractive packages.” 











Finishing the Lead 

EB guarantee the W EM MILLER Seif. 

op apers | May Rack give satisfaction. 

Our rack ts m strong and durabie—it is a great 
labor saver—t¢ saves one-half of your time in loading 
and one-half the time in unleading—spreads easily in 
baro. Write teday for descriptive matter and prices. 
WENMILLER MF. €9., Dept. A, CLARINDA, JOWA 





ORAGE 


b Battéry 


ROTECT HUMAN LIVES, live stock 
and property against needless fire 
risk by using electric lights instead 





”” 


of the old-style ‘‘inflammable’’ systems. 


Your lighting system will be not only 
safer, but also more convenient, more 
economical, and absolutely dependable, 
if it is an Edison Storage Battery House 
Lighting Plant. Our four years’ guar- 
antee of full rated capacity, is always ex- 
ceeded and outlived by many years. 


This system can be operated by your 
present gas engine, etc., or we will supply 
everything complete. 

Edison Storage Battery Company 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Chicago Office, 2025 Michigan Avenue. 






E@ison Storage Battery © 
2025 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Bend me Catalog D. Ww. F. 





If inform: ation regarding ¢ complete Oo 
plants fs wanted, CHECK HERE i? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


In Which the General Goes Through a Great Many Trials, and Meets at 
Last the One He Has So Long Anticipated. 


(Continued from last week) 


Mrs. Dillingham had been absent a 
month when he one day received a polite 
note from Mr. Balfour, as Paul Benedict’s 
attorney, requesting him, on behalf of his 
principal, to pay over to him an equitable 
share of the profits upon his patented in- 
ventions, and to enter into a definite con- 
tract for the further use of them. 

The request came in so different a form 
from what he had anticipated, and was so 
tamely courteous, that he laughed over 
the note in derision. ‘‘Milk for babies!” 
he exclaimed, and laughed again. Either 
Balfour was a coward, or he felt that his 
case was a weak one. Did he think The 
General was a fool? 

Without taking the note to Cavendish, 
who had told him to bring ten thousand 
dollars when he came again, and without 
consulting anybod, he wrote tbe follow- 
ing note in answer: 

“To James Balfour, Esq.: 

“Your letter of this date received, and 
contents noted. Permit me to say in re- 
ply: 

“First, that I have no evidence that you 
are Paul Benedict’s attorney. 

“Second, that I have no evidence that 
Paul Benedict is living, and that I do not 
propose to negotiate in any way, on any 
business, with a fraud, or a man of straw. 

“Third, that I am the legal assignee of 
all the patents originally issued to Pauli 
Benedict, which I have used and am now 
using. I hoid his assignment in the desk 
on which I write this letter, and it stands 
duly recorded in Washington, though, from 
my ignorance of the law, it has only re- 
cently been placed upon the books in the 
patent office. 

“Permit me to say, in closing, that, as 
I bear you no malice, I will show you the 
assignment at your pleasure, and thus re- 
lieve you from the danger of entering 
upon a conspiracy to defgaud me of rights 
which I propose, with all the means at my 
disposal, te defend. 

“Yours, 
“ROBERT BELCHER.” 

Mr. Belcher read over this letter with 
great satisfaction. It seemed to him very 
dignified and very wise. He had saved 
his ten thousand dollars for a while, at 
least, and bluffed, as he sincerely believed, 
his dreaded antagonist. 

Mr. Balfour did more than to indulge 
in his professional smile, over the frank 
showing of The General’s hand, and the 
voluntary betrayal of his line of defense. 
He filed away the note among the papers 
relating to the case, took his hat, walked 
across the street, rang the bell, and sent 
up his card-to Mr. Belcher. That self- 
complacent gentleman had not expected 
this visit, although he had suggested it. 
Instead, therefore, of inviting Mr. Bal- 
four to his library, he went down to the 
drawing-room, where he found his visitor, 
quietly sitting with his hat in his hand. 
The most formal of courtesies opened the 
conversation, and Mr. Balfour stated his 
business at once. ‘“‘You were kind enough 
to offer to show me the assignment of Mr. 
Benedict's paterits,” he said. “IT have 
called to see it.”’ 

“I've changed my mind,”’ said The Gen- 
eral. 

“Do you suspect me of wishing to steal 
it!’ inquired Mr. Balfour. 

“No, but the fact is, | wrote my note to 
you without consulting my lawyer.” 

“I thought so,” said Mr. Balfour. ‘““Good- 
day, sir.’’ 

“No offense, I hope,” said Mr. Belcher, 
with a peculiar toss of the head and a 
laugh. 

“Not the least,” said the lawyer, pass- 
ing out of the door. 

The General felt that he had made a 
mistake. He was in the habit of making 
mistakes in those days. The habit was 
growing upon him. Indeed, he suspected 
that he had made a mistake in not boldly 
exhibiting his assignment. How to man- 
age a lie, and not be managed by it, was a 
question that had puzzled wiser heads 
than that of The General. He found an 
egg in his possession that he was not yet 
ready to eat, though it was too hot to be 
held long in either hand, and could not be 
be dropped without disaster. 

For a week, he was haunted with the 
expectation of a _ suit, but it was not 
brought, and then he began to breathe 
easier, and to feel that something must 
be done to divert his mind from the sub- 
ject. He drank freely, and was loud- 
mouthed and blustering on the street. 
Poor Talbot had a hard time, in endeav- 
oring to shield him from his imprudences. 
He saw that his effort to make his prin- 
cipal “last” was not likely to be suc- 
cessful. - 





Rallied by his ‘‘friends’’ on his ill luck, 
The General declared that he only specu- 
lated for fun. He knew what he was 
about. He never risked any money that 
he could not afford to lose. Everybody 
had his amusement, and this was his. 

He was secure for some months in his 
seat as president of the Crooked Valley 
railroad, and calculated, of course, on buy- 
ing back his stock in his own time, at his 
own price. In the meantime, he would 
use his position for carrying on his private 
schemes. 

The time came at last when he wanted 
more ready money. A grand combina- 
tion had been made, among his own un- 
principled set, for working up a ‘“‘corner” 
in the Muscogee Air Line, and he had 
been invited into it. He-was flattered 
by the invitation, and saw in it a chance 
for redeeming his position, though, at 
bottom, the scheme was one for working 
up a corner in Robert Belcher. 

Under the plea that he expected, at no 
distant day, to go to Europe, for rest and 
amusement, he mortgaged his house, in 
order, as he declared, that he might han- 
dle it the more easily in the market. But 
Wall street knew the fact at once, and 
made its comments. Much to the pro- 
prietor’s disgust, it was deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to find mention in the 
daily press. 

But even the sum raised upon his house, 
united with that which he had received 
from unloading his Crooked Valley stock, 
was not sufficient to give him the prepon- 
derance in the grand combination which 
he desired. 

He still held a considerable sum in 
Crooked Valley bonds, for these were valu- 
able. eH had already used these as col- 
laterals, in the borrowing of small sums 
at short time, to meet emergencies in his 
operations, It was known by money- 
lenders that he held them. Now The 
General was the manufacturer of these 
bonds. The books of the corporation were 
under his control, and he intended that 
they should remain so.- It was very easy 
for him to make an over-issue, and hard 
for him to be detected in his fraud, by 
anyone who would be dangerous to him. 
The temptation to make this issue was 
one to which better men than he had 
yielded in a weak moment, and, to the 
little conscience which he possessed, the 
requisite excuses were ready. He did not 
intend that anyone should lose money by 
these bonds. He only proposed a tem- 
porary relief to himself. So he manu- 
factured the bonds, and raised the money 
he wanted. 

Meantime, the members of the very 
combination in which he had engaged, 
having learned of his rascally operation 
with the stock, were secretly buying it 
back from the dupes along the road, at 
their own figures, with the purpose of 
ousting him from the management, and 
taking the road to themselves. Of this 
movement he did not learn, until it was 
too late to be of use to him. 

It was known, in advance, by the com- 
bination, that the working up of the 
corner in Muscogee Air Line would be a 
long operation. The stock had to be ma- 
nipulated with great care, to avoid ex- 
citing a suspicion of the nature of the 
scheme, and The General had informed 
the holders of his notes that it might be 
necessary for him to renew them before 
he should realize from his operations. He 
had laid all his plans carefully, and looked 
forward with an interest which none but 
he and those of his kind could appreciate, 
to the excitements, intrigues, marches and 
counter-marches of the mischievous cam- 
paign. ; 

And then came down upon him the 
prosecution which he had so long dread- 
ed, and for which he had made the only 
preparation consistent with his greedy de- 
signs. Ten thousand dollars of his ready 
money passed at once into the hands of 
Mr. Cavendish, and Mr. Cavendish was 
satisfied with the fee, whatever may have 
been his opinion of the case. After a last 
examination of his forged assignment, 
and the putting of Phipps to an exhaust- 
ive and satisfactory trial of his memory 
with relation to it, he passed it into the 
lawyer’s hands, and went about his busi- 
ness with uncomfortable forebodings of 
the trial and its results. 

It was strange, even to him, at this 
point of his career, that he felt within 
himself no power to change his course. No 
one knew better than he, that there was 
money enough in Benedict’s inver.tions 
for both inventor and manufacturer. No 
one knew. better. than he that there was a 





prosperous course for himself inside the 
pale of equity and law, yet he found no 
motive to walk there. For the steps he 
had taken, there seemed no retreat. He 
must go on, on, to the end. The doors 
that led back to his old life had closed 
behind him. Those which opened before 
were not inviting, but he could not stand 
still, So he hardened his face, braced his 
nerves, stiffened his determination, and 
went on. 

Of course he passed a wretched sum- 
mer. He had intended to get away for 
rest, or, rather, for an exhibition of him- 
self and his equipage at Newport, or Sar- 
atoga, or Long Branch; but through all 
the burning days of the season he was 
obliged to remain in the city, while other 
men were away and off their guard, to 
watch his Wall street operations, and to 
prepare for the coup de grace by which 
he hoped to regain his lost treasure and 
his forfeited position. The legal trial that 
loomed up before him, among the clouds 
of autumn, could not be contemplated 
without a shiver, and a sinking of the 
heart. His preparations for it were very 
simple, as they mainly related to the es- 
tablishment of the genuineness of his as- 
signment. 

The months flew away more rapidly 
with the proprietor than with any of the 
other parties interested in the suit, and 
when, at last, only a fortnight was want- 
ing to the time of the expected trial, Mr. 
Balfour wrote to Number Nine, ordering 
his family home, and requiring the pres- 
ence of Mr. Benedict, Mrs. Dillingham, 
Harry and Jim. 

Just at this time The General found 
himself in fresh difficulty. The corner in 
Muscogee Air Line was as evasive as a 
huckleberry in a mouth bereft of its arm- 
ament. Indeed, to use still further the 
homely but suggestive figure, The Gen- 
eral found that his tongue was in more 
danger than his huckleberry. His notes, 
too, secured by fraudulent collaterals, 
were approaching a second and third ma- 
turity. He was without ready money for 
the re-purchase of his Crooked Valley 
stock, and had learned, in addition, that 
the stock had already changed hands, in 
the execution of a purpose which he more 
than suspected. Large purchases of ma- 
terial for the execution of heavy contracts 
in his manufactures had drained his ready 
resources, in the department of his regu- 
lar business. He was getting short, and 
into a tight place. Still, he was desperate, 
and determined to sacrifice nothing. 





——_____ 

Mr. Benedict and Jim, on their arrival 
in the city, took up their residence ; 
Mrs, Dillingham’s house, and the landlor@ 
of Number Nine spent several days jpn 
making the acquaintance of the city, up. 
der the guidance of his old companion, 
who was at home. Jim went through g 
great mental convulsion. At first, what 
seemed to him the magnitude of the life 
enterprise and wealth of the city, de. 
pressed him. He declared that he “hag 
b’n growin’ smaller an’ smaller every 
minute” since he left Sevenoaks. ‘‘j felt 
as if I'd allersbe’n a fly, crawlin’ ’roung 
on the edge of a pudden,” he said, whey 
asked whether he enjoyed the city. But 
before the trial came on, he had fully re. 
covered his old equanimity. The city grew 
smaller the more he explored it, until, 
when compared with the ~reat woods, the 
lonely rivers, and the broad solitudes jn 
which he had spent his life, it seemeq 
like a toy; and the men who chaffered jn 
the market, and the women who thronged 
the avenues, or drove in the park, or 
filled the places of amusement, came to 
look like children, engaged in frolicsome 
games. He felt that people who had go 
little room to breathe in must be small; 
and before the trial brought him into 
practical contact with them, he was him- 
self again, and quite ready to meet them 
in any encounter which required courage 
or address. 


(To be continued next week) 



































in Cement Floors 
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ROSS sii, SOCKETS 
The “100-Year” Post Support 


pace tap sockets down into soft cement. 
No sills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright. For Cribs, Granaries, Barns 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FRE 
Bsoklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
rts everlasting. Get book—“How to Build 
ment Floors and Foundations.” 


6. M. ROSS & CO. 
Street 
































Our price for the splendid 


buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from. a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the come 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
Satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
**Vehicles— 65W69 on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 














in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 
Our Leader, illustrated below, 
is the biggest selling buggy ever 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts and spring 
wagons. 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a great deal lower than || | 
others ask. = 
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REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 


But we offer 


Every vehicle we sell 


Our enor- 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, May 18, 1914.—There is very 
little im the present situation to warrant 
igher prices for wheat, and the market 
has shown a weak tendency for some 
time past, with about the only bullish 
features a concentration of the cash 
ain in strong hands and big reductions 
the visible supply of wheat in the 
United States, a decrease of 5,271,000 
jpushels being reported in a recent week. 
Hiowever, plenty of old wheat will be car- 
ried over to the new crop year, for the 
nter wheat harvest begins in the ex- 
treme portions of the southern districts 
ess than a month, and tho May gov- 
ernment report indicated a winter wheat 
crop of 630,000,000 bushels, much exceed- 
» all former records. May wheat has 
en selling about 5 cents higher than a 
ir ago, but new crop futures have sold 
ut 5 cents lower than at that time. 
juent copious rainfalls have been re- 
rted over nearly all portions of the 
country, and winter wheat prospects 
could hardly be improved, with late re- 
ports that wheat has been heading out 
n fine shape in southern Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma. Ground in the spring 
eat states of the northwest has re- 
eived a good soaking, and seed has gone 
to the ground under most favorable 
ndtions, while the oat crop has re- 
ceived a fine start. Corn is in the strong- 
est postion of any of the cereals, since 
tie movement of the grain to market 
is fallen off materially, with farmers 
busy in planting corn except on days 
when it was rainy. Corn for future de- 
livery has sold as much as 8 cents high- 
er than a year ago, but oats sell only 
a little higher. Butter is more plentiful 
and lower, with sales of common to 
me grades at 18 to 25% cents a pound, 
hile extras to grocers sell at 26% cents 
for tubs and 27% cents for prints. The 
best eggs go at 18% to 18%, cents per 
dozen, with extras at 22 cents for fillers 
and 23 cents for cartons. Potatoes are 
bringing 65 to 72 cents per bushel on 
track. Timothy seed brings $3.25 to $4,75 
per 100 pounds, clover seed $8 to $12.50 
} 100 pounds, and flaxseed $1.53% to 
$1.561%4 per bushel. 

Cattle sell at their present high prices 
because of the country’s marked short- 
age compared with former years, and 
not on account of any large demand, for 
trade requirements are. materially less- 
ened by the present dearness of beef in 
the retail markets of the country. In fact, 
any near approach to normal receipts cof 
beef cattle in the leading markets of the 
United States would bring about a big 
slump in prices, and it has happened 
frequently that even very small offer- 
ings have failed to prevent breaks in 
quotations. Demand usually is strong- 
est for medium priced butchering cows 
and heifers, for the largest call in the 
meat markets everywhere is for light 
uts of beef that do not come too high 

price. Next to these, good, fat steers 
ire in demand, and_-strictly prime beeves 
that are heavy in weight are in limited 
request, but they are forming so small a 
proportion of the daily offerings that they 
continue to bring a substantial premium 
over prices paid for cattle that grade as 
“good.” Yearling steers and heifers are 
stil regarded with especial favor by buy- 
ers, but in order to sell well it is imper- 
ative that the yearlings have been well 
finished, for nothing sells any more un- 
satisfactorily than yearlings that are 
hurried on the market long before they 
: good and fat. There has been the 
usual liberal marketing of spring calves 

m the dairying districts of Mlinois, 
Wisconsin and other nearby states, the 
rgest offerings appearing every Tues- 
which is known pepularly as ‘‘calf 
day,” and good light-weight veal calves 
have met with a good demand. Heavy 
calves sell at the usual discounts, vary- 
ing according to weight and quality, with 
a strong demand for good, heavy stock 
steer calves. The call for yearling stock 
steers all along has been uncommonly 
good this spring, and many more would 
have gone to feeding districts tributary 
to Chicago but for the inadequate offer- 
ings and the extremely high prices asked 

r them. Fleshy feeders have had a re- 
stricted sale, and killers have secured 
the greater part of these cattle. 

The bulk of the beef steers offered last 
week went for $8.10 to $9, with the best 
class of heavy beeves going at $9 to 
$9.45, and none going above $9.30 on 
Wednesday, and the next best sale at 
$9.15. The commoner lets of steers of 
light weights brought $7.40 to $8.15, with 
a medium class of steers going at $8.20 
to $8.55, and good lots at $8.60 to $8.95. 
Yearlings sold at $7.85 to $8.60 for com- 
mon to pretty good kinds and at $8.65 
to $9.25 for the better class, with very 
few prime lots offered. Butchering lots 
of cows and heifers found ready sales at 
5.20 to $9 as an extreme range, with 
very few going over $8.65. Cutters sold 
at $4.70 to $5.15, canners at $3.50 to $4.65, 
and bulls at $5.50 to $8.10. The stocker 
and feeder trade was restricted by scant 
offerings and advancing prices, sales 
ranging at $6.90 to $8.65, and only a few 
ghty feeders going as high as $8.35. 

ck steer calves of good weights sold 
at $7.65 and upward and stcck and feed- 
ng cows and heifers at $5.75 to $7.50. 
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Calves had a good sale on the basis of 
$6 to $10.75 for rough heavy to prime 
light vealers, while milkers and spring- 
ers sold more freely at $60 to $90 per 
head. 

Hogs have shown weak tendencies a 
great deal of the time in quite recent 
weeks, especially on such days as offer- 
ings were of more generous proportions 
than usual, and a good eastern shipping 
demand for the better class of light and 
medium weights has been needed to sus- 
tain prices. Reactions in prices have 
taken place at times when the receipts 
happened to be especially small in vol- 
ume, and with farmers busy planting 
corn, they were disposed to defer mar- 
keting their matured hogs to days when 
it was raining. Packers have discrimi- 
nated against big packer hogs, refusing 
to buy straight loads of hogs unless 
these were first removed and sold on 
their merits. Prime light hogs have been 
market-toppers right along, with the best 
heavy weights selling at a discount of 
about 5 cents, and rough, heavy packers 
lowest of all, tecent receipts have av- 
eraged in weight 234 pounds, comparing 
with 242 pounds one year ago and 235 
pounds two years ago. Recent sales of 
hogs were at prices a little lower than a 
year ago, and very much lower than at a 
corresponding time in 1910, when prices 
ruled at an extreme range of $9.40 to 
$9.85, but that was a period of abnor- 
mally small supplies of swime and of ex- 
traordinarily high prices. As compared 
with other years, hogs are selling un- 
usually high. Fresh pork is having a 
fairly large sale, and provisions sell as 
well as could be expected in view of, the 
high prices prevailing in the retail meat 
markets everywhere. Looking ahead, it 
appears that high prices for well finished 
hogs will be the case, even if a $9 top 
is not repeated this season, and owners 
are fully justified in finishing off their 
swine in good shape, even at the present 
high price of corn in feeding districts. 
Hogs were marketed last week in greatly 
increased numbers, and sold off to $8.10 
to $8.45 for coarse heavy to prime light 
offerings, with pigs at $7.60 to $8.35. 

Sheep and lambs have sold recently at 
extremely high prices because of mate- 
rially lessened offerings, the great bulk 
of wintered fiocks having been marketed 
some time ago. The last of the Colorado 
fed wooled lambs have been selling espe- 
cialiy high, with nearly all other receipts 
of lambs, yearlings and sheep coming to 
market clipped since the weather turned 
warmer. Spring lambs from Tennessee 
are beginning to be marketed, and by the 
beginning of June the Kentucky crop of 
springs will start marketward. The crop 
of these lambs shows an estimated short- 
age compared with last year of about 25 
per cent in Kentucky and of lv to 15 
per cent in Tennessee, but in both states 
quality is said to be of the best. It has 
been the custom for years for the big 
Chicago packing concerns to buy these 
southern spring lambs extensively in the 
Louisville market and to ship them here, 
and this will be done this year in all 
probability. At all events, there will be 
no surfeit of lambs, and a high sheep and 
lamb market for the summer period may 
be expected. <As for both feeders and 
breeders, a great shortage is absolutely 
certain, and they will sell high. Colo- 
rado wooled lambs have been selling at 
$8 to $9.35, the highest prices of the year, 
while shorn flocks solu as_ follows: 
Lambs, $6.50 to$ 8.40; yearlings, $6.25 to 
$7.10; wethers, $5 to $6.25; ewes, $4.50 
to $6.10; bucks, $4.50 to $5.50. Spring 
lambs were scarce and salable at $6.50 
to $10 per 100 pounds. WE; 


Red River Valley, Minn. 


Don’t pass the best part of the valley when seeking 
land. I cansell you an improved quarter section or 
large tract at $35 to 850 an acre. 
F. J. MOYEMONT, 


—_ Will exchange 7(-room 
Wanted lowa Farm brick hotel building and 
furnishings in Ottumwa, Iowa. Splendid opportunity 
for investment or business opening for right party. 
Can give possession in 30 days or continue under pres- 
ent management. Give full particulars in first letter 
of what yuu bave to offer. Write DR. CREATH, owner, Ottumwa, la 


IOWA FARMS 


You want the best. We have them. Send today 
for our big list of choice Eastern lowa corn farms. 
This is bargain headquarters. AM sizes. Low prices 
Easy terms. HUNTER LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Montana Stock and Dairy Ranch 


for sale in the Judith Basin, 1} mi. from station—320 
acres, 100 broke and 100 more can be broke, the rest 
is pasture and good hay land; a new house and stable 
and other necessary buildings, cattle shed; good run- 
ning spring and creek runs through ranch. For 
terms write to Box 26, Dover, Mont. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


100 choice improved farms for sale on easy terms. 
We can show you the best soil in the world in the 
best section of the state. Write us for booklet. 
ZUEL & WOOD, Mankate, Minn. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
, in Howard Co. B 
IOWA FARMS 2) Homage andeae 


List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa. 








Stephen, Minn. 


























GIVE THE BOY A CHANCE 


BY PLACING HIMONA 


Saskatchewan Farm 











of it. 


Wesell on easy payments. 


It will make a man of him and will make a real, valuable farm 
Come up on one of our cheap excursions and see for your- 
self. Write for descriptive literature. 


Scandinavian-Canadian Land Co., 


Phonix Bidg., Minneapolis 
















Immigration figures show that the population 
of Canada increased during 1913, by the addition 
of 400,000 new settlers from the United States 
and Europe. Most of these have gone on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Lord William Percy, an English Nobleman 
Bays; 

“The possibilities and opportunities offered by 
the Canadian West are so infinitely greater 
than those which exist in England, that it 
seems absurd to think that people should be 
impeded trom coming to the country where 
they. can most easily and certainly improve 
their position.” 

New districts are being opened up, 
which will make accessible a great 
number of homesteads in districts 
especially adap _— farm- 
ing and grain raisin 

For illustrated literature and 
redu railway rates, apply to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, or to the 
Canadian Government Agent. 

Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 

— be Moines, la. ° 

W.V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bldg» 

Omaha, Neoraska 
Garrett, 331 Jackson St, 
= St. Paul, Minn. 





Disabled Owner Must Sell 
284 Acres, Equipped, $3,500 
Disabled owner wants to close out before planting; 
remarkable opportunity for a hustler; broad fertile 
fields, immense crops; pasture for 30 to45 head; val- 
uable wood and timber, choice fruit; close to lake, 
on state road to market town; 7-room house, 3 big 
barns, other buildings; 5 cows, 2 pigs, hens, hay in 
barn, tools and furniture included if takén now, and 
roe $1200 cash needed, Full detalls and location, 
ge 1. ‘“Strout’s Farm Bargains,”’ copy free. E. A. 
BT ROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2637, Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


The Stanley Country 


SECURE A FARM 
IN CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


The prices on these lands will never be lower than 
they are right now. You know why. 
Write for booklet and maps. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Stanley, Wis. 


720 ACRES 


All or part, upper peninsular Michigan; near Du- 
luth South Shore Ry., 75 miles west of the Soo; rich 
muck virgin soil, ready for plow. $22.50 per acre; 
$5.00 cash per acre, balance 20 years at 6% No trades 
considered. For sale by owner. 

T. R. WILLWERSCH EID, 
97 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Great Farm Bargain 


480 acres in Winnebago County, lowa, 
2*5 miles from town. Half tiled. two sets of 
buildings. Will sell 160, 240. or all. Also 166 acres 
in Sanborn County, South Dakota. Address 


JOHN HAAS, Owner, Des Moines, lowa 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


We will sell you a farm in Barnes county, North 
Dakota, on our twenty year crop payment plan. 
This land is all under cultivation and the most fertile 
soilin the Northwest. We also have land in Otter 




















Tail and Becker counties, Minnesota, which we are 
offering at low prices on sin: we e en payment, balance 
on long time. Write for pivticulars, JOHNSTON STOCK 


& FARMING CO., 920 Germania Life Bidg.. ’ ‘St. PAUL, MONK. 


320 ACRES IMPROVED 


in the famous Moran Valley, Allen County, Kansas, 
forsale. Very low for cash. or on easy terms. View 
of farm sent on application. Address owner, Lock 
Box 367, lola, Kansas. 








SS live real estate agents to co- 

operate with us in colonizing a 20,000 acre tract 
of good farming land in Eastern Colorado near Platte 
River ia the Shaliow Water District, where the crop 
pays for the land in two years. Good commission to 
live agents. Write at once for literature. PLATTE 
RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., Omaha State Bank 
Building., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


to sell our bargain Western Minnesota farms. 

Write for literature and agency contracts. 
ULLAND-BROWN LAND CO.. 

Box 683, da, Minn. 











YOR SALE—800 acres virgin timber in Phelps 
County, Mo.; all in a solid body; lies on two 
2 public roads; nice level land; very productive soil; 
would make several nice farms; good farms all 
around it; one mile from town. For prices and 
terms write C. F. HIGLEY, 
212 Wainwright Bldg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


The Truth About Farms 


80, 120, 160 acre farms, $55 to $65 per acre: 85 miles 
from Minneapolis; heavy soil, good improvements; 
terms. 

4512 York Ave. s., 


5 BARGAINS EN FINE IMPROVED 
Southern Minn. Farms 

Reasonable prices. Easy payments. Write for 
particulars to NEW = LAND & LOAN 





PECK, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 








CO., New Richland, Minnesota 





in Wisconsin 
Genuine bargains. 
Improved farms 
for sale in every 


county in Wiscon- 
sin. $1,000.00 up. Taylor County Farms a 
Specialty. Thousands of acres of productive cut- 
over land. soil, on roads close to R. R. and 
town. $10 up. Taylor, Marinette, Clark, Rusk, 
Polk, Bayfield counties and others. Liberal terms 
on every piece offered. Wehave some places for 


trade. Our reference this 
paper. Write today for FR EE 
lists and “Stump Facts’’ 
Loeb-Hammel Realty Co., (Mot. inc.) Medford, Wis. 
OWNERS & AGENTS, Marquette Bidg., Chicago, lili. 


260 Acres, 45 mi. from Minneapolis 


One mile from town; 160 acres under cultivation, 
balance used for pasture, can practically all be culti- 
vated; heavy soil; good set buildings, consisting of 
8-room house, large barn. granary, corn cribs, ete.; 
the land will produce 60 bushels of corn per acre; 
telephone in house; country thickly settled; com- 
plete set of machinery; 27 head of stock, consisting 
of 11 cows, balance 1 and 2-year-olds; 6 good horses, 
25 hogs, chickens. One-half of this year’s crop and 
everything on the farm goes at $50 per acre, ¢ cash. 


SCHWAB BROS., 
1028 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


North Dakota Lands 


DIRECT TO PURCHASER 

We have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thousand acres of choice Nurth Dakota lands. In 
order to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
in North Dakota we will sell these lands at cost. 
Prices are about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
Illinois and agricultural posstbilities are just as great. 
Roads, schools, churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low excursion rates. For literature and full 
particulars write J. S. Murphy, Immigration Agent, 
Soo Line Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Splendid mixed farming propositions. Good roads, 
schools and markets. 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 


VIRGINIAFARMS 


You can become happy and independent farming 
in Virginia. You cao grow profitably alfalfa and all 
grasses, corn, fruits, grains, beef and dairy cattle 
Virginia boasts the tinest ap-le growing section in 
the world. Farms $15.00 peracreand up. We wel- 
come you. Write now for booklets, maps and other 
literature. 














G. W. KOLNER, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
ichmond, Va. 


Administratrix’s Sale of Half 
Sec. Nebraska Stock Farm 

in Wayne county. Fully fenced, groves and orchard, 
large house, barns, cribs, granaries, hog and cattle 
shedding and yards well drained and sheltered, run- 
ning water from spring on land, good wells, cistern 
and cave; 80 acres in tame pasture and hay land; sol! 
black loam, all tillable; three miles and five miles 
from thriving market towns, ehurehes, schools, rural 
mail and telephone, A snap for #165 per acre; part 
cash, rest on easy terms. Write 

Administratrix, Box53, Creighton, Neb. 


Opening of a New Country 


The new trans-continental line, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, is finished, giving access to Central British 
Columbia that has bitherto bad no railroads. The 
very best opportunities ever presented are awaiting 
you in the fertile valley of the Fraser River and Fort 
George, Nechaco and Bulkley Valleys of Central 
British Columbia, where nature has provided soi 
and climate as near ideal as can be found anywhere 
If you wish to know about this country, write 

WHITNEY LAND CO. 
Germania Life Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


ILLINOIS FARM 


194 acres, 25 miles from St. Louis, 4 miles from 
Waterloo, Ill.; corn, clover, wheat and alfalfa land: 
70 acres in wheat now, sowed to red clover last 
spring: living water in every fleld; 75 acres bottom 
land; family orchard: four-room house, barn ard 
outbuildings. Will sell at abargain. HIGLEY, 212 
Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wonderful Valley Lands 


$1800 down, balance in four years, buys 80 acres of 
the finest bottom land, + mile of schoo! and church, 2 
miles of town; good new 8-room house, tenant house, 
barns. This land wil! be worth $150 inside of 5 years 
time. It is located in that “Garden Spot’ of Stod- 
dard county, within 2 miles of our Buck Horn Ranch. 
For particulars write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


FOR SALE—400 ACRES 


Twenty miles south of Kansas City, near Belton, 
which is connected by rock road. This fs an excep- 
tionally well improved farm and one of the best in 
the county. Two sets of tmprovements, orchards, 
small fruit, large barns and waterworks. WII! sell 
80, 160 or all. Prospects met in Kansas City by 
automobile. Nep R. Brawner, Admr., Belton, Mo. 


$1—One Dollar Per Acre—$1 


80 acres, 6 miles from Rolla. Mo.; close to chureh, 
school, store and postoffice; 30 acres tn cultivation; 
house, spring and fruit; price $12.50 am acre; $1 
an acre down and $1 an acre a year until paid for. 

HIGLEY, 























212 Wainwright Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 
in Dodge county. Good corn and clover land at 
right prices. HN SWENDIMAN, JRK., 
Dodge Center, Minn. 
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No More 
lackie 






VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or F sce 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 




















A Bs‘ MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bottle at 


dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


BL ACK LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Biackleg Pills. Low- 
Geiced. fresh, reliable; preferred by 


Vestern stockmen, because they 


protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 


Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector 1.50 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
Every package dated, unused pills exchangeable for 
fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
or any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If’ unobtainable, order direct. 
Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* "re 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS| 
(Onthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes 
_ “Visio” willconvince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO REMEDY ASSN. 2458 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


MINERAL 
R,"t HEAVE 
SA years REMEDY 


RES HEAVEs 


$3 package CURES any case or money refunded; #1 
package CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Heave 
Remedy Co., 400 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























2 
Pump-Grind-Saw 
MADE FOR 

my HARD USE 
Wood Mille Are Best, i 
Are Simple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Frames, Steel Tanks. ‘ata- 
log free Agents wanted, 4 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 
Est. 1880. 125 Main St., Mishewska, ind. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 














Veterinary Queries 














INDIGESTION IN THE PIG. 

The pig, like other animals, suffers at 
times from derangement of the stomach. 
If fed for a long time on one kind of food, 
it is likely to be affected with indiges- 
tion, causing loss of appetite, dullness, 
and loss of flesh, and this condition 1s 
favorable for the development of worms 
or ulceration of the stomach. It is there- 
fore necessary, in order to keep the pig 
in good health, to give it a mixed diet, or 
complete change of food for a few days. 
There are a number of diseases in other 


. parts of the body which are caused by 


a faulty digestion, such as diarrhea, vom- 
iting, lung and skin diseases, and a num- 
ber of others. 

In indigestion, the appetite is usually 
more or less impaired, and sometimes 
wanting altogether, and in other cases 
there is a morbid craving for stuff that 
the animal would not touch in health. 
The animal will come up to the trough, 
take a few mouthfuls, then leave off. In 
some cases it will press its nose against 
the ground, and may whine or squeal. 
Sometimes it will vomit up a sour-smell- 
ing liquid mixed with a little half-mas- 
ticated food; the bowels may be consti- 
pated, or there may de diarrhea. In 
chronic cases there is often a cough, and 
the pig may suffer from headache; or it 
may stagger from giddiness and even fall 
over; in young pigs, indigestion causes 
fits. The animal in this condition will 
net thrive nor grow, but usually loses 
flesh and sometimes becomes emaciated, 
with wasted muscles and shrunken abdo- 
men. The pu'se, in some cases, is quite 
natural; in others it is somewhat in- 
creased in frequency, or is irregular, and 
there may also be fever and scanty, high- 
colored urine. 

The causes of indigestion in the pig 
are want cf exercise and too much food, 
or food of a poor quality; hence it results 
in weakening the stomach. To prevent 
this, the pig should be allowed to run at 
large in a field; especially is this the 
case in the young pig, as it requires more 
exercise than the adult. It is best to let 
the pig run on pasture where it can dig 
and root in the earth.. In doing this it 
gets roots of piants which are the nat- 
ural food of the pig. It “Should be fed 
regularly on nutritious food, and not too 
much of it. 

If the pig is constipated, give one ounce 
of epsom salts and a teaspoonful of gin- 
ger dissolved in half a pint of water, at 
one dose. If there is diarrhea, give two 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil or a table- 
spoonful of tincture of rhubarb. After 
the physica has operated, give a teaspoon- 
ful each of tincture of ginger and gentian 
at a dose, three times a day; or if the 
animal will take a little food, give ten 
grains of sulphate of iron and a tea- 
spoonful of ground anise at a dose in the 
food twice a day. If the animal is trou- 
bled with vomiting, give two drops of 
wine of ipecac, or five drops of carbolic 
acid in a little sweetened water; ten drops 
of nitro-muriatic acid in a little water, 
given twice a day, is also good. 

All the above mentioned quantities of 
medicine are for pigs six months old and 
upward, and half the above quantities for 
pigs three months old.—Doctor McIntosh, 
Illinois Agricultural College. 


HOG MANGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know in regard to 
scurf or mange in hogs. Last year my 
hogs had what I called elephant hide. I 
dipped them every ten days with the best 
dip I could get, and made it extra strong 
—but it did not seem to do any good. 
Can you tell me what I can do to pre- 
vent this trouble? The first symptoms 
are a wrinkling of the hide. The hair 
gets loose and the skin becomes scaly. 
The trouble seems to affect the root of 
the tail, and the affected animals con- 
tinually switch their tails.” 

This is evidently a typical case of 
mange. The cause of the trouble is a 
small mite distantly related to the spider 
family. The mites burrow in at the roots 
of the hair, and cause £n irritation which 
results in the formation of scabs.* The 
trouble is particularly ioticeable around 
the ears, withers and tail. Dipping with 
a strong, warm solution of good coal tar 
dip every ten days usually kills the mites. 

In our correspondent’s case, it may be 
that he neglected to apply the.dip warm, 
and that he did not disinfect the sur- 
rounding premises, to kill all mites and 
mite eggs which were clinging to the 
woodwork. 

Since our correspondent has not had 
very good success with coal tar dip, we 
suggest that he try a home-made prepa- 
ration which has been used with exceel- 
lent suecess at the Virginia experiment 
station. Weigh out eight pounds of fresh 
unslaked lime and ‘twenty-four pounds of 
flowers of sulphur. Mix the lime with 
just enough water to make a thick paste.. 
Then sift the sulphur over the lime, and 
mix the two together with a hoe. Put 
the mixture in a kettle with twenty-five 





or thirty gallons of water, and boil for 


degrees F. before dipping the hogs in it. 
Virginia farmers who have used this dip 
make such statements as the following: 

“We treated our hogs with lime and 
sulphur for mange, as you directed, and 
the disease seems to be destroyed, as the 
hogs are peeling off nicely.’’ 

All dipping should ve repeated within 
ten days, to kill young mites which have 
hatched out from the eggs in the mean- 
time. It is we!l to disinfect the pens and 
woodwork with a whitewash made by 
slaking twenty-five pounds of fresh lime 
in a little water, adding fifteen pounds 
of flowers of sulphur, and diluting to 
thirty gallons, cooking for one hour, and 
then adding enough water to make fifty 
gallons. 


CARBOLIC ACID FOR CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I notice on page 25 of your issue of 
April 10th an article on contagious abor- 
tion, in which you advise injecting car- 
bolic acid. I have been using the car- 
bolic acid treatment, but I give the acid 
in the drinking water. Is this method as 
good as the one you advise? I take 
one ponnd of carbolic acid and dissolve 
it in a gallon of water, and give an ounce 
of the solution at a dose, and the cattle 
drink it all right. If this method is as 
good as yours, will pou please let me 
know ?”’ 

The method as used by our correspond- 
ent is very similar to the one first ad- 
vised by Wallaces’ Farmer, nearly twen- 
ty years ago. Our recommendations then 
were to give the carbolic acid at the rate 
of one-eighth of an ounce either dis- 
solved in the drinking water or mixed 
with a bran mash. The amount of car- 
bolic acid is increased gradually till as 
much as half an ounce is given per cow 
daily. Our correspondent at present is 
giving carbolic acid at the rate of one- 
eighth of an ounce daily in the drinking 
water. It would be well, therefore, for 
him to gradually increase the dose. This 


number of herds, but the veterinarians 
have modified it, as outlined in our issue 
of April 10th. The advantages of giving 
the carbolic acid by hypodermic injec- 
tion, as suggested in this issue, are that 
in critical cases the disinfectant takes 
effect more promptly. 


SORE TAILS IN PIGS. 


An Iowa cOrrespondent writes: 

“Could you tell me the cause of my lit- 
tle pigs losing their tails this spring? 
They seem perfectly healthy, but their 
tails become red and inflamed, and then 
come off about an inch from the body. Is 
it the feed or a disease? It seems that 
one sow’s pigs are all tailless, while a 
few of the others have lost theirs also.” 

Sore tails in pigs are generally caused 
by dirty pens or damp _ bedding. The 
remedy is obvious. Simply give the pens 
a thorough cleaning, and keep the pigs 
supplied with dry bedding. The trouble 
starts as a sore oni the top of the root of 


entire tail. If the sore tails are treated 
promptly before the sore gets too deep, 
the loss of the tail will be averted. Clean 
the sore carefully with a mild disinfect- 
ant, and apply twice daily an ointment 
of lard and turpentine, equal parts, with 
a few drops of carbolic acid added. 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


“. 5 < 
i > 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hoc 
Btrained Tendons, ye er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cares all skin diseases or Daresites, 
, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
4s a Human Remedy for tism 
Sprains, Gore Three ete. it eee: 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. ce $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
charges paid, with full directions for 
. 'arsend for descriptive ci: 
onials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








Set of Herd Books 27%.0% sh2re 


of stock in the 
American Poland-China Record Aasociation are offer- 





edforsale. Write D, ROWLAND, Lanark, Illinois. 


method has given very good results in a | 


the tail, which soon extends around the | 


two hours. Just before using, add enough | 
water to make a total of 100 gallons. | 
3ring the solution to a temperature of 110 | 
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Are You Fattening 


Lice or Hogs? 


— of pens, runs and troughs 
makes hog lice—and disease—a 
probability. 

The feeder who thinks unwholesome con- 
ditions harmlessis, therefore, throwing away 
good money. The one sure road to profit 
in hog raising is by way of cleanliness and 
sanitation through use of 


Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant 


It destroys lice, the cholera germ, in fact, all 
germs of infectious diseases, when sprinkled 
about the premises. Powerful, harmless, 
easily applied. Make a solution, one gallon 
of dip to 70 or 100 gallons of water. Spray 
with this thoroughly. Prepare a plank-sided 
wallow and let the hogs roll in the dip solu- 
tion. This treatment will end lice and, in 
addition, render hogs immune to cholera 
and other infectious diseases. 

Dr. Hess Dip meets the Government re- 
quirement for sheep scab. Best thing known 
for sheep ticks and for spraying horses and 
cattle. Alsoa valuable agent for disinfecting 
sewers, sinks, drains and outbuildings. 
Write for a free dip booklet. 


DR.HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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WHY GET WET? 


make the 
» FISH BRAND 


‘7, REFLEX 


ter how long the 

ours of exposure. 
Slicker is the service 
coat for you if you want solid 
wi not frills for your 





money. 


$3.00 Everywhere 
PROTECTOR HAT 75 cts. 
. waterproof) 
Qe That’ 1 
_ for ple og frie y 2 “4 


Sa 
Seithaitnatates’ Gaoamaek es : 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 
#USH BRAXD 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 














Buy With Both Sides of Your Dollar 


The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine is 
cheapest because it lasts longest 


“The engine 
that breathes” 





Get our descriptive folder at once explaining 
this wonderful engine. Saves 33+% on fuel. Real 
five year guarantee. Sold under the same name 
for past fifteen years. 

GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 

166 Iowa St., Iowa Falls, lowa 
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We manufacture 
Cheap as Wood Lawnand Farm 
Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 967 10th St. Terre Haute, Ind. 


gs" Why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 


anni 
i ile 

| tl 
+ “h - 
Buy direct from our factory.. Hundreds of excli- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran- 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. br Write 


for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer's Offer! 
Ward Fence Mfg. Co., 21; Penn St., Decatur, Ind. 


BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 26th year. Quick 
shipment. Farmers, write for FREE samples. 
WHOLESALE PRICE 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 

eurrent issue. 

[nitiala following county and state designate the 
= of the state from which the report comes. (n) 

gnifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
80 uthwestern, etc. 














Livingston Co., (ce) IL, May 12th.— 
Weather wet. But little corn planted. 
fats went in in good shape; lock good. 
Crass aslo good. But little old corn lett 
in this neighborhood.—Subscriber. 

Warren Co., (we) IIL, May 9th.—Corn 
planting well under way. Ground in fine 
shape. Has been pretty dry, but have 
had a few showers. Good weather on 
horses; reasonably cool. Wheat and oats 
look well, A decreased acreage of clover 
this year, and the hay crop will be short. 
A good crop of pigs, calves and colts, 
with few reported deaths. A big increase 
in ealf production. Fruit all promises 
wel, except apples, which bloomed but 
little. A normal supply of cattle on feed. 
Corn being shipped in at various sta- 
tions.—R. L. Kidder. 

Sullivan Co., .nc) Mo., May 13th.—The 
ground is getting dry. Grass is short. 
Oats crop is @ poor prospect. Corn plant- 
ing in full sway. Not very much stock 
being fed. More hogs than cattle. No 
corn in the country to spjeak of, except 
what is shipped in. Pig crop good. Colts 
and calves better than the average. No 
luck with poultry; hatches are far below 
normal.—O. T. Henderson. 

Louisa Co., (sc) Iowa, May 8th.—Plow- 
ing for corn practically all done. Plant- 
ing corn the order of the d@y now. Have 
had a few light showers recently, but 
ground is very dry; no water for tiling. 
Have heard no complaint of hog chol- 
era. Small grain looking well. Grass 
needs more rain. Will be about the 
usual acreage of corn and oats. All work 
well advanced for this season of the 
year.—S. W. Carrick. 

Warren County, (sw) Iowa, May 11th. 
—Plowing for corn almost finished. Some 
planting done. Ground in splendid con- 
dition. Fall wheat and oats doing fine. 
Pastures and meadows good. About an 
inch of rain last nignt.—A. J. Irwin. 

Wapelle County, (se) lowa, May 15th.— 
Gocd rain the 11th, which was badly 
needed, Too cool for vegetation to make 
much growth. Corn nearly all planted, 
and is coming up very nicely. The pros- 
pect for fruit not as good as it was a 
week ago. Cherries and plums are fall- 
ing off. Very few late apples. No cattle, 
and not many hogs on feed.—S. L. Co- 
hagan, 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 
15th.—It has been cold and dry. We 
have had frost several nights this week. 
Timothy and clover are not. growing very 
fast. Alfalfa is about a foot high. Some 
winter wheat on the hills turning yellow. 
Most all of the farmers are busy plant- 
ing corn. Some are done. Stock of all 
kinds look well. Oats and spring wheat 
are not growing much.—W. J. Adams. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 
1lith.—The past two weeks have been dry 
and eoeld. Light frosts on mornings of 
12th and 13th, with slight damage. Corn 
planting will be nearly finished this week. 
A nice rain needed in order to get the 
fields harrowed down. Some complaint 
of the fall wheat plant) maggot doing 
aamage. Spring small grain looks fine. 
Alfalfa a foot high on the average. Pas- 
tures fine. Early potatoes coming up. 
Apples only 25 per cent in bloom, Other 
fruit better. Live steck in nice condi- 
tion. Spring pig crop about 50 per cent. 
Not much cholera. Corn, 60 cents; wheat, 
80; oats, 33; hogs, $7.75 per cwt.,; butter- 
fat, 22 cents; eggs, 16 cents.—N. W. Nel- 
son. 

Pike County, IL, May 16th.—Weather 
very dry. Some eorn planted, but it is 
very slow to grow.—J. E. Newman. 

Preble County, Ohio, May tIt6h.—We 
are having a late spring, and there is a 
great deal of corn to plant yet. What 
and grass are looking fine. The oat crop 
looks poor. Good prospects for fruit.— 
R. C. Prugh. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, May 2%5th.— 
Ground in fine shape this spring for get- 
ting crops in. Fal wheat, oats and all 
small grains looking fine. Pastures and 
meadows also looking good. Cattle have 
been on pasture earlier than usual. Lots 
of corn planted. Plenty of old corn in 
the country. Pig crop very large in some 
places; some are losing their pigs. Not 
much old hay in the eountry. Have had 
six inehes of rain sinee April 1st. Apple 
crop will be short for some reason or 
other.—T. A. Martin. 

Mitchell County, (mc) Kan., May 15th.— 
Past week has been ideal for wheat, oats 
and potatoes, which eontinue to look well. 
Some ice on the morning of the 13th. 
A frost did some damgae to gar- 
dens and alfalfa. Corn is almost a per- 
fect stand, but kafir not coming so well. 
Most stock living on pastures, but grass 
grows slowly. Very little fruit except 
cherries. Wheat, 80 cents; corn, 80 cents; 





hogs, $7.75 to $8. Usual number of eolts; 


'lJarge crop of pigs, no disease —P. H. 


Brown. 


Additional Field Notes 


POLARINE AUTOMOBILE OfL. 


_A brand of automobile oil which has 
given universally satisfactory results at 





| all seasons of the year is Polarine, the 


product of the Standard Oil Co. Their 
claims are that Polarine maintains the 
correct lubricating body at any motor 
speed or temperature, and that it dif- 
fers from all other motor vils, in that it 
Iubricates perfectly at the extremes of 
t@mperature. Polai®ne is sold by auto- 
mobile garages in practically every town, 
and the price thereof is reasonable. 


THE IMPERIAL AUTOMOBILE CATA- 
LOG. 

An attractive catalog, descriptive of 
the several sizes and styles of Imperial 
automobiles, has been issued by the Im- 
perial Automobile Co., Dept. 215, Jack- 
son, Mieh. All Imperial cars are elec- 
trically started and lighted. The Impe- 
rial Automobile Co. would like to have 
our readers secure this catalog, and in- 
vestigate their claims for Imperial cars. 
They call particular attention to the low 
operating cost, and the upkeep of Im- 
perial cars, and to the fact that the first 
Imperial car built, in 1908, is still in 
service, that it has been run _ 100,000 
miles, and that it seems good for double 
that number of miles. Either a_ postal 
card or letter request will bring the Im- 
perial catalog by return mail. 


DIGESTER TANKAGE., 

If you want to buy Digester tankage, 
by all means write Morris & Co., Dept. 
33, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, makers 
of Big Brand Digester tankage, whieh 
ananlyzes 60 per cent protein. Under 
the title of ‘““Feeding Hogs for Profit,” a 
booklet written by John M. Evvard, of 
the lowa Experiment Station, has been 
put out by Morris & Co. It gives prac- 
tical and reliable information with re- 
gard to the use of Digester tankage for 
feeding hogs. The booklet will be sent 
free to any of our readers who write 
therefor, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
The names of the Iowa distributers of 
3ig Brand Digester tankage are given 
on page 839, in the Morris advertisement, 
and it insures quick service for those 
who wish to use the Big Brand Digester 
tankage. 


A BOOK ON SILO BUILDING, 

A booklet which describes all classes 
of silos, tells how they are built, and 
the advantages of pers 4 kind, has been 
issued by the Appleton Mfg. Co., of 432 
Fargo St., Batavia, Ul They advise us 
that they. will be glad to send a copy of 
this booklet to any of our readers who 
write them, mentioning the paper. They 
are makers of Appleton silo fillers, and 
this silo filler rapresents forty years of 
experience in the manufacturing of this 
class of machinery, and they sell them 
under a very liberal guarantee, as to the 
work they will do. Their claim is that 
it will do better work with less power 
than any other silo filler made, operat- 
ing under equal conditions, and they will 
be glad to give you the reasons for their 
claims. A brief description of the filler 
will be found in their advertisement in 
this issue. A postal card or letter re- 
quest will not only bring their booklet, 
but likewise full particulars concerning 
their silo fillers, cutters, etc. 


SPLENDID AUTOMOBILE VALUE. 

The automobile buyer certainly gets 
splandid value in Reo The Fifth, at 
$1,175. It comes with electric starter and 
complete equipment at this price. The 
Reo Motor Car Co., of Lansing, Mich. 
give interesting information with regard 
to their Reo The Fifth in a special ad- 
vertisement on page 838, and they in- 
vite those interested in automobiles to 
refer to this advertisement, and to read 
it carefully, and to ask for their inter- 


esting catalog, and the name of the near-- 


est Reo dealer, where they can secure a 
demonstration of the Reo. The car is 
sturdily built, and good materials are 
used in the manufacture thereof. For 
instance, there are fifteen roller bear- 
igs, 19) drop forgings, a costly elutch to 
prevent gear clashing, and a very simple 
method of shifting gears. The Reo cata- 
log will without doubt be interesting to 
a good many of our readers, and we 
suggest that they write for a copy there- 
of. An exceHent idea of the 1914 model 
of Reo The Fifth can be gained by re- 
ferring to the illustration in their adver- 
tisement. 


SATISFACTORY ROOFING FOR FARM 
BUILDINGS. 

A roofing which is used quite exten- 
sively for farm buildings, and for big 
factory buildings, railway train sheds— 
in short, for all classes of buildings—is 
the J-M asbestos roofing, of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., of New York City, 
and the other cities mentioned in their 
advertisement in this issue. his ad- 
vertisement calls = attention to 
the quality of J-M asbestos roofing, 
pointing out that it is a roofing df ever- 
lasting, pliable stone, made of pure as- 
bestos and Trinidad Lake asphalt. They 
call particular attention to the fact that 
it does not require painting, or other 
protection, and that there is practically 
no maintenance cost, that it keeps the 
building cool in summer and warm in 
winter, and it affords fire protection as 
well as weather protection . They also 
point out that it is an easy matter to 
lay J-M asbestos roofing, and the J-M 
cleats come with each roll. Under the 
title of Book No. 38, the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. have given very interest- 
img and practical information with re- 
gard to J-M asbestos roofing, and also 
the J-M Regal roofing, which is a little 
Iower in price than J-M asbestos roof- 
ing. They desire to correspond with any 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
building of any kind to do this year, and 
if there are any questions they wish to 
ask with regard to roofs, they will be 
glad to answer them. Address your in- 
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Z 5,918,098 
gallons Polarine sold last year 


1,536,232 


gallons more than in 1912 
olarine 


The constantly increasing use of POLAR- 
INE by thousands of motorists is indisput- 
able evidence of its lubricating efficiency. 
It affords perfect lubrication to all makes 
and types of motor cars, motor trucks, 

motorcycles and motor boats. 
POLARINE maintains the correct lubricat 
ing body at any motor speed or temperature. 
POLARINE remains liquid at 
POLARINE differs 
from all other motor oils, in 
that it lubricates perfectly at 
extremes of temperature. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Makers of Lubricating Oils for Leading Engineering and 
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quiry to either New York City, or any 
of the other cities mentioned in the ad- 


| vertisement. 
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A good pan interesting exhibits are 
being planned for the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, at San Francisco, 
in 1915. One that will interest farm folks 
is the exhibit of the United States Steel 
Corporation and subsidiary aGompanies. 
Mr. H. V. Jamison, advertising manager 
of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 
with whose advertising Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers are familiar, has been appoint- 
ed director of exhibits of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and among oth- 
er interesting exhibits will be shown a 
model farm, in whith all of the products 
of the various companies, suitable for 
use on the farm, will be displayed. It 
will show, for example, how Apollo steel 
sheets may be used in many different 
ways. The exhibit will likewise show 
the process of manufacturing iron and 
steel products, and motion pictures will 
be a feature of the exhibit. The object 
of the exhibit is to give the greatest ed- 
ucation possible with regard to the uses 
of the various products. Undoubtedly, it 
will be interesting to a good many of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


ADJUSTABLE WAGON RACKS. 

Within a few weeks, a good many of 
our readers will interested in hay 
racks, and we call their attention to the 
quick adjustable hay rack advertised by 
the Quick Adjustable Rack Co., Dept 12, 
Fiatt, LL, on page 826. This adjustbale 
rack is made so that you can turn short 
with the wagon, and Vou can easily ad- 
just the rack for either hauling loose hay 
or grain bundles, etc. An interesting lit- 
tle booklet telling about the rack has 
been issued by the Quiek Adjustable Rack 
Co., and either a postal eard or letter 
request will bring it. Some idea of the 
rack ean be gained by referring to the 
illustration in their advertisement. 


USEFUL page| THAT EVERY FARM- 
ER SHOULD HAVE. 


* A set of books whieh every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer should have in his l- 
brary is the Farmers’ Cyclopedia, which 
Doubleday, Page & Co., of Garden City, 
N , Dept. W. F., have a placed 
on the market. Volume No. 1 deals with 
farm animals, the breeding thereof, care, 
dairy oe ete.; Volume 2 deals with 
diseases of horses, swine ,and poultry, 
and their prevention and cure; No. 3 with 
the diseases of cattle, sheep, goats, eats, 
dogs, and their prevention and cure; No. 
4 with grass, hay, grains, vegetables; No. 
5 with fruits, flowers, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar beets, sugar cahe, etc.; No. 6 with 
plant diseases, prevention and cure, in- 
secticides, fungi, ete.; No. 7 with farm- 
ing methods, soils and fertilizers, rota- 


' tiom, farmer’s home, and education. The 


books cover the subjects thoroughly, and 
they provide in eompact, easy reference 
form, the most practical kind of informa- 
tion with reference to farming. They 
should interest the farmer himself, and 
should interest particularly the young 
men on thé farm. They are well bound, 
have hundreds of illustrations, diagrams, 
sketches, plans, etc., and are indexed so 
that you can find anything you want to 
find. The price of the set complete is $22, 
and Doubleday, Page & Co. offer to send 
the seven books, all charges prepaid, on 
approval They want you to look them 
over at your leisure. If you do not find 


_in them ideas for more money and less 


work, and if you do not believe you will 
get your investment back many times, 
just from the ideas you wil obtain from 
these books, semd the beoks back, at 
their expense. They are satisfied to ac- 
cept your verdict. If you find you would 
like to have the books, send them $2 a 





month for eleven months, and the books 
are yours. If you would like to have 
“Country Life in America,’’ one of the 
handsomest jublications in the country, 
$2 additional will bring it. An interest- 
ing circular with regard to the books has 
been issued by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and either a postal card or letter request 
will bring this circular by return mail. 
We have looked it over carefully, and 
are satisfied it will interest a good many 
of our readers, and we do not hesitate to 
recommend the books very strongly. Very 
few books should proye more valuable to 
the farmer than this set, and we trust 
that a number of our readers will send 
for the circular matter, and also tite 
books in trial The books themselves are 
the most convincing literature that could 
be issued with regard thereto. Address 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. W. F., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


AN ATTRACTIVE ENGINE BOOK. 


iA very interesting book on gas.engines 
has been issued by John Deere, of Mo- 
line, IIL, and a@ postal eard or letter re- 
quest asking for Book RV-28 will bring 
it by seturn mail. <Any of our readers 
who are already owners of gasoline en- 
gines, or who are interested in becoming 
owners of gasoline emgines of any size or 
kind, will be interested in this book. The 
John Deere Co., as most of our readers 
know, are makers of the R. & V. gaso- 
line engine, which comprises both port- 
able stationary styles, in from one to 
twelve horse power. They are sold by 
John Deere dealers everywhere, and the 
John Deere Co. will be glad to give you 
the name of their dealer, so that you 
can visit him and leek over the engine 
itself, and they will be glad te explain it 
to you. Their booklet will be of a good 
deal of imterest to our readers, and it is 
well — the trouble it takes to se- 
cure it. 


DON’T BUY ME 


If I’m not the best on the 
market. That’s straight, isn’t 
it? I gradually grow better, 
at that! Think of it—instead 
of deteriorating from the 
day I'm erected, I actu- 
ally slowly grow harder 
and stronger, for f'm of 
the richest concrete—sci- 
entifically cured—and 
my Diamond or doubie 

wedge shaped tongued 

a and grooved staves are 
H the highest type of areh- 
itecture known to build- 

ers. My joints are really 
H sealed air water tight 
as I’m erected for you. I’m 

' also washed within with 
twe coats of U. S. Govern- 
ment giaze that’s fmpervi- 
ous to water or ccid 
—my staves are Ww 
== : inches long, 6 inches 
<a wide seross ends, 11+ 

inches across center, 23 inches thick at extreme 
width, 3 inches at center, curved so bands fit snug 
at all points— E’m om. juice, fire, decay, 
rust, rivet, paint, ~ twist. crack, 






































anchor. repair, be and expense 
preef—!’ m simple, natural, durable, convenient 
tod dependable. 


Prices, terms, 10-year guarantee, and booklet of 
silo facts = for the asking. State ut size 
you wish. No use to hurry tf you want a last 
— allo—but I’'veademand. Now isthe time 

me. 


Diemond Concrete Stave SileCe., Kansas City, Me. 














Write For SAMPLES 


Cow Peas and Prices. Address 
JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandatia, ilinois 
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’ HORSES. 





HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 





PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


rtations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d, Feb. 10th. 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares. 
We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
Can you handle 
(Send 15 cents 


will weigh 100 tons. 


stallions than any other two firms In the U.S., as well as some very choice Shires. 
a few stallions for sale purposes? If so, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty. 
in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 


the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued. ) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Barns, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 





March import- 
Herd headers—25 extra well bred Per- 
100 stallions that 
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Lefebures’ Belgians 


New Importation Just Arrived 


Largest Collection of Belgians on Earth 


101 Head Arrived Oct. ist, Making 175 Head on Hand 
20 Stallions Arrived March 25th 
20 Mares Arrived April (6th 
Our capital is unlimited, our supply is never low. 
find a large collection thru May and June. Write for catalog. Come 
to Cedar Rapids or Iowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure 
= crossing; car every hour. Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you. 


. "LEFEBURE & SONS, 


Buyers will 


Fairfax, lowa 

















KR. F. FRENCH, 








IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, three years old and over; all were imported as 
colts; bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. Nothing weighing less than a ton, sev- 
eral weighing 2200 lbs. Guaranteed 60% foal getters. Most of them have served 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
any, when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? COLTS, not the 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
bred. E want you to see them. 


Independence, lowa 





Shire and Percheron Mares for Sale 


A choice lot, mostly imported. Lots of size, plenty of bone—the 


kind you will like. 


RR. WILKINSON & SONS, 


Come to see them or write 


MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 


Seventeen miles east of Des Moines on Interurban Railway 





Part from 2400 Ib. imported sire and part from 2200 lb. Imported sire and imported dams, 
my 2, 3 and 4-year-old registered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 
With all their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. This is some of the most 
substantial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 
offered at farmers’ prices. Fast trains all directions. 


mn. 7, 


FRED CHANDLER, 


“arm raised and 


Chariton, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 





PPP LLL 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor tn 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


























J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. HKeasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, |OWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense, 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 














G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 

Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 








LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 24, >recder of 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satitfying cus- 
tomers, JOK SHAVER, Kalona, Iowa. 





AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages; also bul! and 
heifer calves. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, O. 








WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


Ideal ponies for children and 
ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to 52 inches. Singie ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. Write for parti- 
culars and catalog C 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years, are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
DUNHAMS, 
DuPage County. Wayne, Illinois 


50 BIG MAMMOTH 


JACKS 


for sale at the best bargains ever 
; offered in jacks. My two last 
importations of big stallions are 
still on hand and in fine shape. 
Will sell you stallions at your 
own price. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, la. 


German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
in the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa 














> 











Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 





Registered Percheron Stallion For Sate 
Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, Ia. 


STALLIONS and MARES A large lot of imported 


and home bred draft 
Stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

May 26—Breeders’ Sale, at South Omaha, 
Neb.; F. P. Healy, Manager, Bedford, 
Iowa. 

May 27—E. R. Silliman, Colo, Iowa. 

May 27—M. E. Jones & Son, Williams- 
ville, Il. ; 

May 28—John Rasmess, Lake City, Iowa. 

June 4—H. H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 
Iowa, 

June 5—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

June 9—M. W. Myers, Beaman, Iowa. 

Oct. 13--E. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 14—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. ¢ 

Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

May 26—C. D. & E. F. Caldwell, Bur- 
lington Junction, Mo. 

May 28—Otto Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

June 19—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa; 
sale at Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Nov. 18 and 19—C. A. & Francis T. Mar- 
tin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 

BELGIANS. 

Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 


Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster. 
S. Dak. 


Jan. 12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 
Jan. 13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 

Jan. 14—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Mar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
) 


eter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
t. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 21 A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

*% A. De Vaul, Inwood, lowa. 


J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samue!son, Kiron, Iowa, 
Feb. 1¢ ae L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb, 10— Henry gros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, 1915 r—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
THE RASMESS SHORT-HORN SALE. 


It is always a source of pleasure to 
invite people to attend Mr. John Ras- 
mess’ Short-horn sales. One reason for 
this is that buyers usually get better 
than they think. Mr. Rasmess’ eleventh 
sale will take place at his farm, near 
Lake City, Iowa, next Thursday, May 
28th. That it will be an offering worthy 
of the reputation made, and ably sus- 
tained by this veteran breeder, is the 
message we bring. It is an offering of 
business cattle in business condition. If 
any contemplate finding cattle fitted by 
high fleshing for sale purposes, they are 
going to be disappointed. The thing to 
know is that you are going to get breed- 
ing cattle, and that you are going to get 
cattle very choicely bred. Spring is here. 
Grass is plentiful; and a good cow with 
a-good calf, or one well forward to the 
service of a good bull, is the important 
question just now. We direct attention 
to the four-year-old cow, Cumberland’s 
Lassie 2d, as one entitled to careful con- 
sideration. She is of the Lovely tribe, 
with a line of excellent Scotch sires. She 
is the dam of the young bull, King George 
—included in the sale—and she is set- 
tled again to the service of Selection, a 
grand champion bujl that commanded 
$1,500 at public auction. Gladsome 4th 
is a member of another of those highly 
prized Cruickshank families known as 
the Gardenias. She is a large cow, and 
just as good as she is big. Augustina 
Beauty 2d is thought weil enough of to 
place number one in the catalog. It is 
claimed for this Augusta family that it 
has produced more Smithfield winners 
than any other in Scotland. Augustina 
Beauty 2d is a splendid specimen of her 
family, and she sells well forward in calf 
to Count Lavender, a son of Whitehall 
Count, and out of Lavinia 2d, a cow that 
sold for $2,000. Victor’s Bonnie Belle is 
a large, matronly cow, a member of the 
same branch of the Miss Ramsdens that 
produced the King Cumberlands. She 
sells close to her calving. Young Mysie 
is a right good sort from which has just 
been weaned a good bull calf. Mention 
was made in last week’s issue of Knight's 
Patience, the Red Knight cow with an 
outstanding bull calf. Lest someone 
might overlook an important number, we 
again call attention to her. It is quite 
out of the question to determine very 
closely the value of such a pair. The 
bull end of the offering will hold the at- 
tention of the bull buyer. It contains 
an assortment that will enable buyers 
of all classes to draw from. The young 
herd bull, Red Knight Jr., possesses the 
necessary qualifications of a high class 
stock bull. His general conformation is 
indicative of stamina, prepotency and the 
popular early maturing beef type. A 
number of good roans are listed, and one 
white bull; the latter a combination of 
Sultan, Cumberland and Red Knight 
breeding, in the three top sires, on a 
Miss Ramsden foundation. Marshal's 
Choice is a grandson of the good cow 
selling, Knight’s Patience. This bull is 
the property of Johnnie Rasmess, the 12- 
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year-old son of the worthy proprietor, 
and whose picture appeared on page 17 
of the May &Sth issue of Wallaces’ Farm. 
er. There is ample time to procure qa 
catalog, and we urge that you write Mr, 
tasmess at once for one if you haven't 
one at hand. The final announcement 
appears with this issue. 


THE BATTLES ANGUS SALE, NEXT 
WEEK. 


On next Thursday, May 28th, wiht oc. 
cur the important Angus sale announced 
by Otto Battles, proprietor of the noteg 
prize winning Rosemere herd, at Mavcuo- 
keta, Iowa. Our readers are again re. 
minded of the outstanding character of 
this offering, and that Mr. Battles hag 
selected the offering from the best in 
Rosemere herd, and includes some of hig 
best show animals, while all are good, 
and with more size and quality than usu. 
ally found in an Angus offering. It ig 
individual merit by inheritance, too, for 
the offering is exceptionally strong in 
prize winning blood, Most of them are 
sired by noted prize winners, and the 
cows and heifers are bred to prize win- 
ners, most of them to the grand cham- 
pion, Oakville Quiet Lad, and some twen- 
ty have young calves at foot. As Oak- 
ville Quiet Lad is the sire of numerous 
prize Winners, buyers are certain of get- 
ting a good calf when they get a cow or 
heifer bred to him, and especially as the 
cows and heifers are exceptionally good, 
some of them strong prize winners, and 
others good enough to win, if fitted, 
Mention was made last week of the good 
daughters of Black Woodlawn in the of- 
fering, and also of the daughters of the 
noted show sons, Oakville Quiet Lad, 
Erwin C., Morning Star 2d, and Golden 
Gleam, the latter a winner for Mr. Bat- 
tles, and now at the head of the McGreg- 
or herd in Canada, where he sired last 
year's grand champion steer. His daugh- 
ter, Marguerite Lass, in this sale, is one 
of a number of very choice Queen Moth- 
ers in this offering. She is a young 
show cow, and her dam was a prize 
winner at the St. Louis exposition, while 
she is a daughter of Western Star, the 
noted St. Louis winner. The buyer of 
this good cow will also get an Oakville 
Quiet Lad calf, gue shortly after the 
sale. A full sister to Golden Gleam is 
the first prize Quality Queen 2d, men- 
tioned last week as one of the attractions 
of this good offering. Her dam is also 
the dam of Western Star. The_ noted 
show cow, Thickset Myra, by Glenfoil 
Thickset 2d, should not be overlooked by 
those wanting a strong show cow for 
this year, and buyers can take their 
choice between her and Barbara of Rose- 
mere 5th, which some consider the best 
show cow in the Rosemere herd. She is 
a daughter of Oakville Quiet Lad, and 
has the scale and breed character, as 
well as show-yard conformation and 
quality . The bull offering is also a cred- 
itable one, and such good young bulis as 
Edinburg, Ideal of Rosemere, Merton of 
Rosemere, and several others in this sale, 
are not often excelled in an auction. Ed- 
inburg is a double Trojan Erica, carry- 
ing a double cross of the noted Earl Eric 
of Ballindalloch. He is very smooth and 
thick, and is a good prospect for the 
two-year-old class, as he will be two in 
August. Idler of Rosemere is a _ wide- 
ended, deep-bodied bull of good length, 
and with the style and finish of an In- 
ternational winner. He’ would show in 
the senior yearling class, and is large 
and attractive. His sire is Oakville 
Quiet Lad, the sire of last year’s Des 
Moines junior champion heifer and other 
winners, while his dam, Homeview Lady 
Idessa 2d, is one of the best cows in the 
herd, a show cow, with a Blackbird foun- 
dation. Merton of Rosemere is a thick, 
smooth fellow, of the Pride family, and 
sired by Black Gaylawn, a full brother 
to Brookside Star, the sire of champions. 
Sensation of Rosemere is a_ Blackbird 
yearling from a family of prize winners. 
Others by Oakville Quiet Lad, Belfast 
(by Black Woodlawn), Brookside Eclips- 
er (by Black Woodlawn), and Erwin C., 
afford buyers a good selection in choicely 
bred bulls, which sell on their merits in 
this great offering. See announcement 
and write today for the interesting cata- 
log that Mr. Battles has gotten Sut. He 
will be pleased to meet you at Rosemere 
on sale day. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing for catalog. 


THE MYERS SHORT-HORN SALE, 
JUNE 9TH, 


The offering of Short-horn cattle ad- 
vertised for June 9th by M. W. Myers, 
of Beaman, Grundy county, Iowa, is a 
worthy one, and is sold by a worthy man 
who is back of a good, useful offering, 
and will protect the buyers. Mr. Myers 
is a practical cattleman and a careful, 
successful farmer, having brought his 
farm up to a high state of fertility, so 
that it is one of the most productive 
farms in a county famous for productive 
farms. This is his first public sale, and 
he is selling around forty-five head, a 
half dozen bulls, and the rest cows and 
heifers, bred or with young calves at 
foot. It is a useful offering amd one 
of strong individual excellence and choice 
breeding. The cattle are largely Scotch 
in breeding, a number of the best Scotch 
or Cruickshank families being repre- 
sented, also some old reliable American 
sorts of strong individual excellence and 
representing good Scotch sires. Beef 
and milk and the good qualities that 
have made the Short-horns popular with 
the farmer, are prominent in this offer- 
ing. The catalog is not at hand yet, 
but among the attractions Mr. Myers has 
listed for this sale are Flora Belle, one 
of the best Scotch cows in the herd. She 
was bred by John Lister and sired by 
the well-known Scotch bull, Fearless 
Victor. She is a straight lined, smooth 
cow of good scale, and while she is thick 
and beefy, she also shows a good udder. 
Mr. Myers is retaining her last calf. 
There are several daughters of Fearless 
Victor in the sale, and much of the foun- 
dation stock in the Myers herd is from 
the good herd built up by John Lister, 
and dispersed a few years ago. Cedar 
Lawn Princess is another good Fearless 
Victor heifer, now three years old. Her 
dam is Princess, by Fitz Eustace, and the 
grand-dam is Imp. Dalmeny. Princess 9th 
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that once sold for a long price, and is a 
daughter of Imp. Scottish Sailor, a show 
pu! and sire of prize winners in Canada. 
This heifer, like others in the sale, is 
pred to Orange Goods, a very thick, short 
jeeged, quality young bull Dorothy 2d 
is inother Fearless Victor daughter, and 
js one of five or six good Cruickshank 
Dorothys in the offering. A yearling 
daughter of Dorothy 2d is one of them, 
her sire being King Banff 3d, a son of 
King Banff, by Imp. Lord Banff. King 


Banff 38d was formerly owned by Mr. 
Myers, and a number of his daughters 
ard two or three of his sons are in the 
saic, all being good. Mr. Myers also 
used Advertiser, a _ half-brother and 
several daughters of this good, thick, 
short legged Scotch bull are listed. He 
als» used the good Scotch bull, Scottish 
Victor, for a time, and some of the best 
in the offering are by him, who is a son 


of the show bull, Imp. Black Watch, 
ard out of Victoria Myrtle. by Imp. 
Funcy’s Pride. The grand-dam is Imp. 
Victoria Mary, one of the best heifers 
imported by Lind. Sultana Barmpton, 
by Village Sultan, carries the blood of 
th. old champion, Whitehall Sultan, and 
is one of the attractive Scoteh cows in 
th. offering, and she has a good bull calf 
at foot. Her dam is Barmpton Leaf 7t 

also in the sale. .Mr. Myers has liste 

several of his Arabella family, a fine 
producing family that has a lot of good 
ones to its credit, which are the sort 
that help to make the breed popular. See 
announcement and write for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


CAHILL BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The fifth annual sale of Short-horns to 
be held by the Cahill Bros., of Rockford, 
Iowa, is set for June 5th. Cahill Bros. 
have become well known as _ breeders, 
buyers and sellers of good cattle. They 
are selling at this time a draft of farty 
head. Ten cows will have calves at foot 
by the two senior herd buils, Missie’s 
Sultan and Merry Goods. Except four 
open heifers, the females will all be bred 
to the two above named bulls, and the 
young herd bull, Sultan’s March. Espe- 
cially strong is the bull offering. It 
eclipses any of their former offerings of 
bulls. There are sixteen of them, all 
meaty, low-set, smooth fellows. Among 
them is the senior herd bull, Misste’s 
Sultan. Missie’s Sultan is not an ordi- 
nary herd bull. No herd is too good for 
his use. He possesses the type that has 
been extremely hard to produce in the 
Short-horn—the market topping type. He 
is a bull completely filled from one end 
to the other. Very low set and with 
ideal head and horn. Here is what Bel- 
lows had to say for him at the time pe 
sold him, after having used him 
successfully: ‘‘Missie’s Sultan 316621. 
There are few, if any, Short-horn bulls 
of his age that will equal him in size, 
compactness, thickness, depth and 
smoothness. His’ chest, heart-girth, 
strength of back, easy feeding, and thick 
fleshing qualities mark him as one of 
the great sons of the noted sire, Glen- 
brook Sultan, ,by Whitehall Sultan. Cahif¥ 
Bros. are selling a string of bulls sired 
by Missie’s Sultan such as will meed no 
further proof as to his being able to 
transmit his good qualities to his off- 
spring. .Those looking for a really great 
bull, a noted bull, will avail themselves 
ef this opportunity. Of the young bulls, 
Merry Archer needs little criticism; a 
dark roan January yearling by Merry 
Goods and out of Imp. Archer’s Beauty, 
by Archer’s Pride. A white February 
yearling called Snow Goods is by the 
same sire, and out of Rosie Alice, by Imp. 
Alice’s Ensign. This is one of the thick- 
est and smoothest bulls of the lot, heavy 
quarters, full at the heart girth, —— 
back and smooth at the tail-head. A 
splendid large roan with much character 
is Royal Sultan, a January yearling by 
Missie’s Sultan. Standard Sultan and 
Missie’s Master are both desirable and 
ean searcely fail to develop into good 
bulls. In short, the whole offering of bulls 
is good. With so many to select from, 
buyers should have little difficulty in 
making selections. The females are a 
strong lot, a number being among the 
best in the herd. Mermaid 2d was the 
seeond prize eow at Des Moines in the 
open class in 1911. She is a daughter of 
Imp. Ben Lomond, and her breeding all 
through, as well as her individuality, is 
most desirable. Read the advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write Messrs. 
Cahill at once for a catalog. Particulars 
concerning a number of the atttractive 
females selling will be given next week. 


THE CALDWELL ANGUS SALE, NEXT 
TUESDAY. 


Messrs. C. D. & E. F. Caldwell, Bur- 
lington Junction, Mo., have a feast of 
good things in store for those who at- 
tend their Angus sale, next Tuesday, May 
26th. The latch-string will be out at 
their fine home that day, and those pres- 
ent will enjoy true Missouri hospitality, 
while the discriminating Angus breeder 
will have an opportunity to select some 
of the choicest Angus breeding stock that 
has been offered at public auction. The 
breeding is par excellence, and the of- 
tering includes fourteen Ericas, nine 
Blackbirds, twenty-two Prides, four 
Queen Mothers, two Duchesses, a Bar- 
bara, and a Heatherbloom. Every ani- 
mal-is @ good one, and every cow and 
heifer old enough is bred to a show bull 
or has a calf at foot sired by a show 
bul. This week’s announcement gives 
an illustration and list of the show bulls 
in service in the great Caldwell herd. A 
full brother of the junior champion, Eb- 
ony A. 3d is included in this sale. He 
is a Blackbird topped Erica, arid was 
also a prize winner last year, although 
hot highly fitted. The Blackbird bull, 
slack Senator, in this offering, is re- 
garded by Messrs. Caldwell as the best 
bull they have yet bred, and the best 
Blackbird bull offered this year. He is 
an October two-year-old, sired by the 
double Blackbird bull, Black Lad 2d, il- 
lustrated in the announcement. There 
are thirteen bulls in the sale, of good 
ages for buyers, and choicely bred. They 
also list some of their shew heifers, and 
a splendid Tot of good, useful cows. The 
catalog, which is very attractive, gives 


} ber of the dozen KMfhg 








brief descriptions of the animals in the 
sale, and besides showing the rich breed- 
ing in tabulated form, tells other par- 
ticulars of interest to buyers. As stated 
in their modest catalog announcement, 
the animals catalogued are from a work- 
ing herd, all undesirable ones having been 
sent to the market for slaughter. The 
cattle will be presented in attractive 
breeding condition. 
well’s initial home sale, and they have 
aimed to make the offering as attractive 
as possible for buyers. In building up 
their herd they had abundant means to 
buy the best, and a long cattle feeding 
experience that made them pratcical cat- 
tlemen. Their first year at the big shows 
was very successful, and showed their 
herd to be one of the best. They will un- 
doubteldy be stronger in the big shows 
this year than before, and the Caldwell 
show herd is certain to be a strong fac- 
tor in Angus shows for some time. This 
is worth considering by those interested 
in buying breeding stock. The sale will 
be held on the farm, a mile north of 
town, and not far from the Iowa line. 
See announcement elsewhere in this is- 
sue, and keep the sale in mind as a good 
place to buy. Kijidly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing for sale catalog. 


LINWOOD SHORT-HORN SALE. 


An offering of Scotch Short-horns that 
Should attract widespread attention is 
the one to be sold by Messrs. H. H. Pow- 
ell & Sons, of Linn Grove, Iowa, June 
4th. When it comes to being cattlemen, 
we pretty near have to give it to the 
Powells. They are pastmasters in the 
art of cattle breeding and caretaking. 
Linwood is the herd where the two great 
King Cumberlands first saw the light of 
day, and each won championship in their 
respective class. One was sold for $5,000, 


the other for the past three years | 


has played an important part in Linwood 
herd. The Powells were asked by a well- 
known Short-horn firm if they would con- 
sider $5,000 for him, but declined to con- 
sider any price. This great bull is King 
Cumberland 2d. In their forthcoming sale, 
where some ‘fifty-four head have been 
catalogued, a dozen daughters and a 
half dozen sons of King Cumberland 2d 
are listed, besides a good per cent of the 
forty-four females have been bred to 
him. While the bull offering is a re- 
markably strong one, the attraction is a 
May yearling called Prince Cumberland. 
This fellow is a roan, built on the expan- 
sion plan. He just sticks out all over. 
He weighed 1,000 at eleven months. He 
is the sort that almost completely fills 
the eye of the experienced breeder. He 
is a straight Scotch bred Princess Royal, 


{ ané his dam, Princess Royal 13th, is one 


of the top cows in the Linwood herd. 
Another feature that adds to the impor- 
tance of this offering is the work of that 
great sire, Red Archer, who preceded 
King Cumberland 2d. Red Archer’s long 
suit is in siring she stock. He is a mass- 
ive red weighing 2,500 pounds; a son of 
Ceremonious Archer, that sold for $5,000, 

his dam was by that renowned sire, 
Marquis of Zenda, It is the get of Red 
Archer largely that King Cumberland 2¢@ 
has been mated with. Hgwever, a num- 
umberland 2d 
heifers selling are not out of Red Archer 
dams. They sell bred to Red Archer. 
There are twenty daughters of Red 
Archer selling, and three bulls. We de- 
cline to call attention to the best female 
in the sale, for the reason that we don't 
know. In all probability, there will be a 
diversity of opinion sale day as to which 
one is best. It is an offering extraordi- 
nary in many ways. It is an offering that 
the Powells have been planning on for no 
short time. It is the fruit of well laid 


. plans. Linwood proprietors believe in 


cause and effect. They are firm believ- 
ers in the fact that good things of value 
do not come easily, and that they are 
worth striving for. The cattle they will 
put through the ring on Jume 4th are 
worth the while for Short-horn advocates 
to go and see. One can not attend this 
sale without being impressed with the 
surroundings at Linwood farm, and the 
cattle to be sold. Interested stockmen 
should not delay in asking for the cata- 
log. The announcement appears else- 
where in this issue. 


CLAVERBURN SHORT- Fy eo SALE, 
NEXT WEDNESD 

On next Wednesray, May ro will oc- 
cur the ninth annual Shert-horn sale to 
be held by E. R. Silliman, of Colo, fowa. 
As stated in these columns last we *, Mr. 
Silliman is selling a very choice collec- 
tion of Scotch Short-horns, representing 
@ variety of the best Seoteh or Cruiek- 
shank breeding, amd we trust our read- 
ers interested in buying good Scotch 
Shert-horns will not overlook this sale. 
Our readers are again reminded that Mr. 
Silliman has an exceptionally good Scotch 


| breeding bul? at the head of his herd, and 


the value of the offering is greatly en- 
hanced because most of the cows are bred 
to this good bull, or have young calves 
at foot. The bull, as mentioned last 
week, is Diamond King, a red of good 
seale and type, being very deep bodied 
and short legged, and he has as mueh 
quality and finish as any bull of his age, 
whether red, white or roan. His sire is 
Imp. Bapton Admiral, bred by J. Dean 
Willis, and his dam is Imp. Diamond 32d, 
imported by Forbes, Prather and Norton, 
the bull being bred by Norton. Mr. Sil- 
liman has made it a point to use Scotch 
herd bulls of much more than ordinary 
merit. His former herd buil was Sultan 
Cruickshank, a good breeding son of 
Whitehall Sultan, and before that he used 
Roan Knight 2d, a massive show son of 
Red Knight, while the bulls he previously 
used included one or two that were state 
fair winners. These good Seotch sires 
are represented in the offering, the good 
Orange Blossom heifer illustrated in the 
announcement being @ daughter of Roan 
Knight 2d. Other good Scotch sires are 
represented also, including some noted 
prize winners and sons of popular win- 
ners. Mr. Silliman has aimed to make 
this offering very attractive to breeders, 
both in breeding and individual merit. He 
knows the demands of the discriminating 
breeder, and is offering a colleetion of 
Scotch Short-horns that will please the 
most exacting. Seme individual mention 


It is Messrs. Cald- 4 





was made last week, and others of simi- 
lar merit could be mentioned, as the of- 
fering is good throughout. The bull of- 
fering is small, but ineludes good ones. 
=e good, smooth one, calved June 6, 

1913, is a son of the Seotch show bull, 
Baron’s Pride, bred by Mr. Silliman. The 
dam of this good young bull is Ruth, 
that was a first prize show calf at Des 
Moines, and is Lot 22 in this offering. Her 
sire is Baron Foxgluove, and she de- 
scends from Imp. Lady Helen, running 
back to Amos Cruickshank’s herd. Mr. 
Silliman has made arrangements for 
trains to stop at Colo the night before 
the sale, as stated in the annowncement, 
and parties can reach the sale via the 
North Western and Milwaukee railroads. 
See announcement, and write for the sale 
eatalog, mentioning Watllaces’ Farmer. 
Also keep the date in mind, next Wed- 
nesday, May 27th. 


THE OMAHA I HORN SALE, 
TH. 

Our readers are again reminded of the 
good offering of Short-horns and Polled 
Durhams, to be sold at South Omaha, 
Neb., next Tuesday, May 26th, the final 
announcement of which appears this 
week on another page. It is a breeders’ 
sale in which some very choice Scotch 
cattle of prize winning ancestry are in- 
eluded, among them being a calf show 
herd consigned by C. F. Mitchell & Son, 
special mention of which was made last 
week. The Mitchell cows are bred to 
Cumberland Last and Whitehall Sultan 
bulls, and a number have calves at foot. 
Scoteh Short-horns are also consigned by 
Messrs. F. P. Healy, E. BE. Healy, both 
of Bedford, Iowa; Philip Stalecup & Son, 
Lorimor, lowa; D. P. Rickabaugh, Sheri- 
dan, Mo., and one or two others. Some 
good Scotch topped Short-horns are also 
included, while Swaim & Son, of Bed- 
ford, Iowa, consign Polled Durhams, half 
of them belonging to Scotch families. The 
offering numbers fifty head, half of 
which are bulls. With so many bulls in 
the sale, buyers will be able to make a 
good selection at reasonable prices. At 
no other sale of the season will buyers 
find such a large bull offering. The sale 
is the first of a series of Short-horn sales 
Dext week, and it ineludes some of the 
strongest attractions of the week. The 
sale is under the management of F. RP. 
Healy, who has had long experience in 
managing sales, and always eonducts. his 
sales in a very satifactory manner to 
both buyers and sellers. See announce- 
ment and write for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaeces’ Farmer, and keep 
the date in mind, next Tuesday, May 
26th. 

McKAY BROS.’ HOLSTEINS. 

MeKay Bros., of Waterloo, Iowa, with 
reference to their good herd of Holsteins, 
write: ‘Our herd was never in better 
shape than at the present time. Every 
eow that has freshened at our Waterloo 


| farm since last fall has been under of- 


ficial test; and, while we have made no 
world’s records, the average results have 
been very satisfactory. Out of forty-four 


cows in the advanced register, only three | 


have reeords of less than 14 poun 
two of these two-year-olds and the other 
calving under two. years. old and making 
13.96 pounds. Forty of the forty-four 
—about one-half heifers—have average 
records of over 20 pounds, with a three- 
year-old and a two-year-old heifer now 
far along im test to be practically sure to 
add two more to the number averaging 
over 26 pounds. We have one heifer calf 
dropped this winter with five nearest 
dams averaging over 31 pounds, and a 
bull calf with four dams ye ae 30.5 
pounds. Both we believe ahead any 
other. calves. in the state. Inquiry for 
eattle has been good. We have only two 
more bulls old enough for service, both 
from choice cows. However, we have a 
fine lot of fall and winter ealves that will 
be ready for fall and winter service. We 
can also spare a few cows and heifers 
as well.” 


TWENTY HEREFORD BULLS FOR 
SALE. 


H. D. Clore, Lucas, Towa, advertises 
twenty Hereford bulls for sale, a few 
of them Polled Herefords, and all big, 
well-grown bulls ready for service. Mr. 
Clore advises us that these bulls are the 
rugged sort, with big bone and big, full 
quarters. He is desirous of closing them 
out soon, and is pricing them reasonable 
to sell in a hurrq. Mr. Clore has been 
usin excellent herd bulls of choice 
breeding, and his herd is one of the old- 
est established in the state. He will be 
pleased to hear from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers interested in buying, and would 
like for prospective buyers to see what 
good bulls he is offring at very moder- 
ate prices. See annovincement and write 
him, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 





A three days’ series of Short-horn sales 
will be held next week, beginning with 
the breeders’ sale at South Omaha, Neb., 
Tuesday, May 26th, under the manage- 
ment of F. P. Healy, of Bedford, Iowa. 
The next day, May 27th, E. R. Silliman, 
Colo, Towa, sells a good offering of 
Scotch Short-horns, and the day fol- 
lowing, May 28th, John Rasmess holds 
his annual sale, when he will sell a 
splendid offering, as usual The Omaha 
sale includes a consignment of Polled 
Durhams also. There will be three good 
sales for buyers. See advertisement. 





W. I. Jacques, of Galva, Iowa, is well 
pleased with his crop of pagiatated Du- 
rocs this spring. He has 125, most of 
which are of early farrow, and "just ready 
to turn into @ forty-acre field of alfalfa, 
whieh he has prepared especially for 
them. Grandview Chief, Walte-Model 
and Regulus are the main sires. In due 
time, Mr. Jaeques* eard will appear in 
Walaces’ Farmer. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESL AW 


sired by Korndyke Queen 
1 DeMeol’s Prinee. Only four 
a ° enough for use. All from 
be K. ©. dams and geod 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIry. 





| 
SCOTCH HERD BULL 


ORANGEMAN 2d, FOR SALE 


This is a good four-year-old quality bull, white, 
and a eplendid breeder. His calves have nearly all 
been heifers, and are choice. Would not sell it I 
could use him longer to good advantage. Am offer- 
ing him at a bargain price. Call or write. 


C. F. JONES, Rippey, lowa 





GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, OWA 








ERGUE FARM GU ERBNSEWS are noted 
for their Goop 817E, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BREED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young buils for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 








HOLSTEENS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornuvopia Ameriea 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood Iines. 

Yo bulls ‘reads for service, filme individ. 


uals. dress 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Pure-bred Registered 
ROLSTE IN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE [ifustrated Booklets 

American. Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, ¥I. 











tnatviduals. 


Buckingham, lowa 
~~ HOLSTEINS : 


Three bulls for sale; price $75 to $125; are closely 
related to the best cows entered fn the first and sec- 
ond Llewa Cow Contest. Dams are sisters to cows 
with records of from 27 to 33¢ Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
ELTON CARRISON, Osage, lowa 








RED POLL. 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Ia. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: $ yearling bulla; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show pros- 
pects; also young cows well forward in calf. 

B.A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sae Ce., La. 











HRAMPSHIEES. 


SUMMITT FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Bred sows and gilts all sold. 
We wish to thank our eus- 
} tomers and friends for past 
patronage. Ourcrop ef new 
pigs are coming now for sea- 
son of 1914-15. A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 
WAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lows 











CHESTER WHITES. 





- ©. and Chester White boars and gilts: BreP 
ows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no akin. 
Proitftc, large kind. Fred Kuebuash, Sciota, Ill. 


Gilta bred for summer and 

O.1.C. Boars <'' farrow. Priced right. 

€. E. BEATY, Asteria, Illinois 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mulefoot Hogs °: ne Reribwest 


We are now booking orders to be shipped 
when weaned and of a safe pote age. Can furnish 
pairs not related. Write for information regarding 
this popular. practical and profitable breed. 
FARGO 4 MYERS, Redfield, S$. D. 


BDUROC JERSEYS. 


























JERSEYS. 


Jersey Bull for Sale 


Eldon ersey 119143, seven months old, 
service. First cheek nn with transfer takes a 


Money not 
Ww. & PRAZER, MB. B, Bybee, Mina. 





Buree Jersey Boars 


Five boars sired by Col. L., first prize boar at Wis- 
constn: fair, 1911; dam Golden Model 22d, second prize 
gilt at Huron and Sioux Falls, 8. D., and Des Moines, 
Iowa. Farm 2+ miles southeast of Conger, Minn. 
FERDINAND FINK Albert Lea, Minn. 








| Please mention this paper when writing. 
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by Imp. Scottish Sailor. 


High Class Short-horn Cattle at Auction 


TO BE SOLD AT THE FARM NEAR 


Beaman, Grundy Co., lowa, Tuesday, June 








43 Head—37 Females, 6 Bulls 


“REST 


One of the Best and Most Useful Offerings 
to Be Sold This Season 








JONES, MASON, SHAVER AND CUBBAGE, 
AUCTIONEERS 


The Short-horns in this offering are the sort that have made the breed popular—the beef and milk sort, of strong individual 
excellence, and choice breeding. All are useful and profitable for buyers. z 
some exceptionally good ones in choicely bred Scotch topped sorts, including some excellent milkers. 
several good daughters of Fearless Victor, the noted bull that headed Jno. Lister’s herd. One of these is a Cruickshank Flora 
and another is a Dalmenny Princess, the latter out ofa Fitz Eustace dam, the grand dam being Imp. Dalmenny Princess 9th 
Another is a daughter of Village Sultan, who sells with a roan bull calf at foot. 
Victor, also sells with a bull calf at foot, and the dam of these two heifers, Barmpton Leaf 7th, by Duke of Oakland 3d, is one of 
the good, thick, Scotch cows in the offering. There are a number of good Scotch daughters of Scottish Victor in the offering, he 
being an excellent Scotch bull, sired by the show bull, Imp. Black Watch, and out of a good Victoria cow b 
Several of these Scottish Victor heifers belong to the Cruickshank Dorothy family, and are bred to Orange 
calves at foot. Others are sired by the Scotch bulls, King Banff 3d 337720, Advertiser, Lad’s Fame, Blue Ribbon, Young Re- 
public, etc., and are bred to the good thick young Scotch bull, Orange Goods, or have 
cluded, good thick ones, of good ancestry. : 
The sale will be held at the farm, three miles north of Beaman, on theC. & N. W. Ry., and eight miles west of Berlin, on 
the C. & G. W. Ry. Can also ship over the Rock Island at Grundy Center. 
You are cordially invited to this, my first public sale. 


VM. W. MYERS, 


Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BEAMAN, IOWA 


There are some strong attractions in 


young calves at foot. Six bulls are in- 













cotch, and 
Among the Scotch are 






Her halfsister, by Scottish 






Imp. Fancy’s Pride. 
oods or have young 















SHORT-HORNS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 





for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. One Cruickshank Rosemary; one out of Imp. Ruddington 
Daisy, both coming 1 year old, the other out of a granddaughter of this cow and 17 months old. Rich breed- 
ing, good individuals. Several younger bulls also for sale. Write, or better still, come to see these bulls. 


They will please you. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 





Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering several exceptionally good year- 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. If looking for something good I can 


please you. Address 
RK. O. MILLER, 


Lucas County, Lucas, lowa 





I ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 


Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. miik. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed apd Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 


average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence in town. H. L. 
SON, Independence, Iowa. 


Short-horn Bulls for Saie 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
M. W. MYERS, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos. 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


INVERNESS SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174, one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
choice bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in- 
vited. 

Cc, E. TILTON. 





Beaman, Iowa 








Maquoketa, Iowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull for Sale 


King Baron 364073, red, 3-year-old, Scotch, of 
deep, thick, low built type, and is splendid breeder. 
Sire, King Broadhooks; dam, Imp. Beauty 17th. 
Also two young bulls. 
J. M. WOLFE, 





Washington, Iowa 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Alede. Mi, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 











Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good young bulls—red, white and roan, for sale at 


reasonable prices. Included is the Dec. yearling 
Scotch bull, Marshall's Last, roan, extra deep and 
thick, with strong back and good head; sire, Deputy 
Marshall, grandson of Whitehall Marshall. Dam, 


Scotch Lady 2d, by ason of Master Cupbearer. Can 
ship over four railroads. KRIZER BROS.. 
Mahaska County, Eddyville, lowa 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


A few good bulls, cows and heifers for sale. 
Write fcr prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


A number of good, beefy. red bulls at very moder- 
ate prices. Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 


JNO. McGINLEY, Brooklyn, lowa 


Two Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Age 15 months. Color dark red. 


J.T. DUNLAP, Taylor County, LENOX, IOWA 














HEREFORDS. 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few Polled Durhams 
Twenty big, well grown bulls, ready for ‘service. 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H. D. CLORE, Zueas, Lucas Co., lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 





H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


Laurens, lowa 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 

identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle 
5 stamped on tags, 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Bureh & Co.,55 W. Mineis Street, Chicago 








Farver’s Big Type 


Poland-Chinas 


All sold out of fall boars. Have 100 spring piv~s 
coming along fine—best we ever had. Our latch 
string is always out for the boys interested in bigger 
and better Poland-Chinas. 


E. E. FARVER, 
17 HEAD OF GOOD 


Poland-China Fall Boar Pigs 


for sale, the get of our well known herd boars, 
Smooth Wonder 2d, Chief Price Jr., 
Mouw’s Jr., and Long Wonder. They are up 
to our usual standard for size and quality. A num- 
ber are good enough to head good pnre bred herds. 
We are pricing them to attract the buyer. We wish 
to move them quickly. 
M. P. HANCHER, 


Ocheyedan, lowa 





Rolfe, lowa 
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Big Type Poland-Chinas 
40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 

Pawnee’s Sensation; dams by Major Jumbo, 

Crow’s Special, Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. 

All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable. 

M..O. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master’s Likeness, Big Victor 9d 
and Big Monarch. For prices and full particulars 
address HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth 
County, Lowa. 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring yearling boars for sale. 
Also one September boar. Big type breeding with 
individuality to match. Pyrices reasonable. Write 
or come and see them 
W. S. AUSTIN, 








Dumont, Iowa 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


from 12 to 15 months old of high quality; the get of the Escher bred bull, King Champion 101174, & 
son of Imp. Blackbird Royal and out of Imp. Snowflake of Kirkbridge, an Iowa state fair prize winner. We 
are offering the tops of our 1913 bull crop, among them are those good enough for state fair honors. Priced 


to sell. Also 200 Duroc Jersey spring pigs. 
Successors to John Lakings. 


LAKINGS BROS.. Hurley. South Dakota 





(0 YEARLING =— 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the champion 
sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. One by 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, square 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed character. 
A number are qualified to head pure bred herds. For 
Particulars address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QUIMBY, IOWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—Ericas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


NGUS HERD BULL FOR SALE and 9 
young bulls—good ones of the Blackbird, Erica, 
Pride and Queen Mother families. Several are year- 
lings, others coming a year old. Will spare my Erica 
herd bull, who is a grand son of Eliminator. Farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. T. L. GOELDNER, 
Webster, Keokuk County, Iowa. 











Please mention this paper_when writing. 








ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also,some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 17 
mIniles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Mitchellville, lowa 





Williamsburg, lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


STOCK FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering the following 
surplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland-Chins 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-horn bull 
calf, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, 1 three- 
year-old Southdown ram, 1 driving gelding comizg 
four years old. Addre 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








